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of a great demand for THE NaturaL Coursk IN Music, three large Natural Course in Music: 
editions were printed for the first supply. Within two months these San Francisco, Cal. 
editions were exhausted, leaving many orders for first introduction Detroit, Mich. 
unfilled. A fourth edition of 150,000 has been ordered, which will be Indianapolis, Ind. 
ready in about a week, when all orders in hand will be promptly filled. Columbus, Ohio. 


Arrangements have been made to print this fall 500,000 copies of the Portland, Me. 


NATURAL MUSIC READERS to meet the extraordinary demand 


for these books, and under these circumstances we are compelled to ask E. Des Moines, Ia. 
the indulgence of our friends in any temporary delay that there may be Wichita, Kan. 
in filling their orders for THE Natura Course IN MusICc. Logansport, Ind. 


THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, Principal of Bigelow School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instructor of Winona, Minn. 

Musical Composition and Theory; and Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. Plainfield, N.S. 
Natural Music Primer, . . . . . . . §$ .30 Rondouat, N. Y. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 1, .30 Kenosha, Wis. 
Natural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, each . . . 35 E. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Natural Music Reader, No. By .50 and over 500 towns and districts 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D,; E, F, and G, each 4.00 throughout the country. 


Send for circulars, testimonials, and full description. Oorrespondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Por.land, Ore. 
9 
SCRIBNERS’ LATEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. . | Walker’s The Making of the Nation. 

DeGarmo’s Herbart and the Herbartians. | Phelps-Frinks’ Rhetoric: Its Theory and Practice. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Merchant of Venice. 

Edited by W. F. BAuGusT. 96 pages. With Notes, ete. Limp Cloth............ 25 cents, net. Edited by GEORGE H. ELY. 112 pages. With Notes, etc. Limp Cloth......... 25 cents, net. 


These books are among the latest text-books issued, and represent the most approved methods of instruction. The attention of teachers is cor- 
dially invited, and every convenience will be afforded teachers who wish to make a thorough examination before deciding upon texts for class use. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. . . . 153---157 FirrH Avenue, NEw York. 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH- 


° 
A NE W " Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
M E N T A L text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 
A R IT HM E TT C Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address _— 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, .23 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


Teach children how to keep healthy, and you have | “* Save the children to-day, and we shall have saved 
opened the door to comfort and happiness. the nations to-morrow.” 


The Health Series of School Physiologies, 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D,, 


Are the best text-books on the subject. They treat of the structure and care of the body, food, exercise, cleanliness, the deleterious effects of alcohol and narcotics, 
what to do in emergencies, etc. 


Officially endorsed by the Department of Scientific Instruction of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
A PERFECTLY GRADED SERIES, YET EACH BOOK COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


The Essentials of Health. 


H For For Intermediate and 
A Primer of Health. Primary Grades. A Healthy Body. Grammar Grades. ; tee | 
Intro. price, 36 cts. Intro. price, 50 cts. Intro. price, 84 cents. High Schools. | 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars, mailed free. | 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
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“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
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AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


I stood in awe before a simple flower, 
Expanding silently at twilight hour, 

And watched to see each petal fair unfold, 
To form at length one perfect cross of gold. 


I merely whispered : ‘‘ It is sacred ground ; 
The holy grail we surely now have found, 

No longer need we weary in our quest; 

Our search is o’er, behold! the perfect rest!” 


—I dare not be a coward with my lips 
Who dare to question all things in my soul; 
Some men may find their wisdom on their knees, 
Some prone and groveling in the dust like slaves ; 
Let the meek glowworm glisten in the dew; 
I ask to lift my taper to the sky 
As they who hold their lamps above their heads, 
Trusting the larger currents up aloft 
Rather than crossing eddies round their breast, 
Threatening with every puff the flickering blaze. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. E. Paruin, Natick, Mass. : Let 
the child have his best teacher first. A right begin- 
ning is a long step toward a right education. 


G. Srantey HAtt, Clark University: Alas for the 
teacher who does not learn more from his children 
than he ever hopes to teach them. 


CotoneLt F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal 
School: Manual training is the systematic develop- 
ment of purpose, not only does it engender a love for 
work, but what is equally valuable, a habit of doing 
work thoroug! ly. 


SUPERINTENDENT JouN Bb. Girrorp, Marblehead, 
Mass.: Never before were men and women studying 
as now the questions of what, and when, and how, in 
the public schools. Never before have educational 
workers been so organized for the getting and giving 
of the benefits of experience and study in this field. 


R. G. Boonr, Ypsilanti State Normal School: As 
one’s use of his vernacular is improved through using 
it upon familiar and self-interesting experience, the 
work with science — observing and telling; writing 
and making; drawing.and coloring — multiplies the 
opportunities for perfecting these powers and attain- 
ments greatly. 

Huxuey: That man, I think, hasa liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic en- 
gine, with all of its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order, ready like a steam engine to be 
turned to any kind of work, to spin the gossamers as 
well as to forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature and the laws of life; who, 1 0 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to his help by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself, 


A SEPTEMBER STROLL. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


‘** Itur in antiquam silvano.” — Vergil. 

If I would woo the spirit of solitude, I go to the 
late September woods. A splendid tapestry screens 
me from sky and world. By-paths tempt me to 
loiter, amassing wealth that no pen can inventory, or 
to penetrate unexplored recesses. But, though I 
wander far, I cannot outrun imagination. The 
winged heels of Hermes have been before me, and 
the aisles have resounded to Apollo’s lute. 

In such a wild, 

Sweet Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Wrought spells enchanting ; 

Those Arden voices rare, 

That dream of Hellas fair, 
These shades are haunting. 


In such a wood, 

The gentle lady stood, 
Strong in her beauty, 

Whom Comus’ deepest wile 

Was powerless to beguile 
From path of duty. 

The culprit fay 

His airy roundelay 
Sang here at even; 

Till he loved a mortal maid, 

And forsook his woodland glade 
For an earthly heaven. 

The wood is peopled with creations of the mind; 
none the less true because ideal. “ Woodman, spare 
that tree!” nested in by a poet’s thought as truly as 
by a singing bird. “Candor forbids me to say abso- 
lutely that any fact is false because I have never been 
a witness to that fact,” says Gilbert White. Is not 
the dictum equally true of fancies? If I do not find 
in nature what Wordsworth found there, is it not be- 
cause I lack the 

— ‘inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude” ? 

To-day a fine spiritual atmosphere seems to fill the 
forest, but yesterday ringing with bird notes, now 
vibrant with feeling. 

Was it no longer ago than April that I stood on 
the edge of the wood, bare, except where withered 
oak leaves rustled a protest against a forthcoming 
generation; silent, except for one small scout of the 
oncoming army birds —the little bush sparrow ?) What 
events between that date and this, in wood chroni- 
cles! What tales were told of the sunny southland, 
and again of the wooded northern hilis, by those 
warbling guests that stopped at this half-way house 
for rest and cheer! What domestic idyls were lived 
and wrought into the very being of the forest during 
summer’s brief reign! What dramas were enacted on 
this stage while the curtain was up and the play on! 
What memories haunt this stillness, and are intensi- 
fied by the color pageant moving noiselessly through 
these forest aisles! Not only do the monarchs of the 
forest unfurl their gorgeous banners, but every little 
tree and bush is shaking outa pennon. I seat myself 
upon a rock and try in vain to assort the shades, as 
the sun dips them anew in dyes as vivid as his cloud 
laboratory can boast. The young oaks in this stretch 
of uncleared woodland are rioting in color. I wander 
on into the statelier, more park-like, portion of the 
forest. In a sheltered hollow, snowy immortelles, 
ferns still vividly green, and splashes of late golden- 
rod make a bit of melody. Great patches of brown 
stalks, here and there, kindle crisply in the slant 
rays, and form a rich setting to the red rose of wood- 
bine spotting the ground or emblazoning the trees. 
Many bleached ferns lend pathos to the scene, and 
suggest decayed gentlewomen clinging to their former 
grandeur. 

I suffer the wood road to lead me on, while I add 
some barberry jewels and ingots ot goldenrod to my 


treasures. It leads me into a field of cedars, where I 
find the robins. They have turned berry pickers, 
now that cherries are not even a delusive hope. 
Some of them have reared three broods of young, and 
may be said to have heaped parental joy to the sea- 
son’s brim. Some critics of the robin have gone so 
far as to cavil at his adobe house. For my part, I 
think it quite good enough for a mere nursery, and 
believe Robin better employed in serenading mortals 
or roosting in forest trees than in feats of architec- 
ture. Shakespeare, doubtless, might have invented 
his plots, though he never did; so Robin might build 
a fine nest, though he seldom does. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is a wide range in his architec- 
tural skill. It is on record of thirty-two robins’ nests 
collected, that as wide scope of structure ability was 
shown as in the dwellings of an ordinary village, 
ranging all the way from cottage to mansion. Thus 
is that bubble, a glittering generality, though it con- 
cerned only a robin’s nest, punctured by the scien- 
tific pen! Since John Burroughs has testified thata 
robin can sing like a brown thrasher, and has been 
caught indubitably in the act, there would seem to be 
no limit to his possibilities. At all events, he comes 
early and tarries late, and for that staying quality he 
deserves our gratitude. 

To bird lovers there is an indiscribable sadness in 
the passing of the birds southward. And this is the 
month of tidal waves, both by land and sea. The 
flow began in August with the high flying birds that 
feed on insects of the air. The swifts led the way 
on the perilous journey, followed closely by king- 
birds and martins. Before October 1, countless clans 
of swallows will have congregated and sped along 
their airy course. On the edge of the wood, along 
the river banks, and in sheltered nooks where seeds 
furnish food, many a choice find will reward search, 
I do not like to pass by without inspection even a 
bush of English sparrows, lest I overlook a white 
throat or a vesper. When I find the aristocratic fox 
sparrow in that plebeian company, I think of King 
Alfred and the cakes. To-day I have caught no 
straggler from the mighty avian host, unless I except 
the catbird skulking through the thicket like a spy; 
while the snatches of song heard on the river ramble 
may have been the marching music of the bluecoats. 
Yet now, as I leave the wood path and take the open 
road, after a half-hour with my robins, past, present, 
and to come, a quick, imperative call arrests my 
steps — 

A cry from the autumn woods — ‘‘ Chewink! Chewink!” 
In memory’s golden chain hath forged a link : 

Again the fields I roam, with youth’s light heart, 

And all the birds of spring with rapture start. 


THE CHILD? 


MARBLE, PH.D. 


WHAT IS 


BY A. P. 


The child is the centre around which the whole edu- 
cational system revolves. In the business of organ- 
izing schools, fixing upon the course of study, attend- 
ing to the discipline, adding one branch of study after 
another, discussing methods of teaching, determining 
the proper function of examinations, the correlation 
of studies, the training of teachers, the relation of 
superintendents, boards of education, principals, and 
assistants, special teachers, and what not ?—in all 
this we are liable to forget the child, for whom all 
these have their being. It sometimes happens that 
the system, the rules and regulations, the course 
of study, and the conditions of graduation are so em- 
phasized that the individual child is crushed by the 
movement of all this great machinery. 

In one of his stories Dickens describes a waif 
picked up in the streets of London, the child of pov- 
erty and vice, and the victim of a vicious social sys- 
tem. The foundling was placed in a Protestant asy- 
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lum, claimed by a rival Catholie asylum, and taken in 
charge by a court, and finally he was brought into a 
public meeting, where the representations of a dozen 
or more benevolent societies, reverend clergymen, 
honorable members of parliament, and distinguished 
philanthropists, discussed the merits of the case in a 
crowded hall till a late hour in the evening; and 
when at length the meeting had adjourned and every- 
body had gone home, the baby was found by the jani- 
tor, sleeping in a basket under the platform from 
which all the philanthropic eloquence about him had 
been fulminated! It has seemed to me that some- 
times the dissensions about education and schools 
leaves the child in a similar plight. 

What shall we do with dull and backward pupils 
— pupils who cannot keep up with the class? How 
shall we prevent a pupil from spoiling the record of 
attendance by tardiness or absence? If the child 
does his best, nothing whatever! The only question 
is, whether each child is doing his best. The dull 
child may not be responsible for his dullness or his 
backwardness. God made him or suffered him to be 
made so; and he is to be taught; “the class” has 
nothing to do with him. What if his absence or his 
tardiness is unavoidable? If a child is detained 
from school by a paramount duty, then all the record 
of attendance is for is to record the fact; and the 
record is a better record because of such an absence. 
The baby was the main thing in Dickens’ story, 
though he was forgotten; the child is always the 
main thing in school —not the class, not masses of 
children, but the child individually — each and every 
child. 

The attitude of the teacher, with respect to the 
child, has in recent years been greatly modified in 
our public schools and in our higher institutions ; and 
this attitude is more rational and more natural, as a 
rule, I think, in the newer communities of the West 
than in the older states. In those states the tradi- 
tional English schoolmaster continues his sway to 
some extent, though that sway has been greatly molli. 
fied. In the newer states those traditions have 
scarcely had a place. It was a common practice in 
English schools —a practice not yet abandoned — to 
pound Latin and Greek into a boy with the rod; 
though the pounding is not upon the head, where the 
Latin and Greek are supposed to be. The old Puri- 
tan schoolmaster was the transplanted Englishman. 
In the universities of the Old World there were cer- 
tain customs growing out of the constitution of those 
institutions that are also transplanted into the col- 
leges of this country, and that are but just now being 
eliminated. The universities had a government of 
their own, distinct from the civil power; and the stu- 
dents and fellows of the university were amenable to 
the university authorities only, and not to the civil 
government of the locality where they were situated. 
Hence, before the municipal tribunal the student 
could plead “ the benefit of clergy” — university resi- 
dents being classed as clericals. Hence, also, in those 
institutions, the class distinctions, that led to hazing 
and other bad practices, the relics of a semi-feudal, if 
not of a semi-barbaric, age. Both in those institutions 
and in the ordinary schools, the monarchical idea pre. 
vailed; democracy, universal intelligence, is a later, a 
more refined, growth, The teacher was, to some ex. 
tent, an autocrat, a patriarch, imposing upon the 
rising generation the wisdom and the authority of 
the past. 

Less than threescore and ten years ago, knowledge 
was confined within very narrow limits. The classic 
languages, mathematics, something of literature and 
history, and a little logic and philosophy comprised 
the whole of a college curriculum ; and the teacher, 
having traversed the ground, was prepared to conduct 
the student along the same path, which was the only 
path. Within less than ten decades, all the sciences 
have sprung into being. No one man can now be 
master of them all; and the teacher, who has mastered 
only a part, may be distanced by the student in some 
other line. The teacher must, of necessity, be a mere 
learner in lines of study outside of his specialty ; he 
can no longer be an autocrat, a patriarch, in this 
broader field of knowledge, And this circumstance— 


the almost infinite broadening of the horizon of the 
known — has introduced an entirely new element into 
the relation between students and teachers in all ad- 
vanced learning. Add to this the vastly improved 
facilities for disseminating knowledge, the better 
means of illustration —the applications of science to 
practical business, as seen in mining and reducing 
metals, and in the utilization of electricity; and add 
further the modifying influence of democracy, self- 
government, and it will not seem strange that univer- 
sities are now relegating a part of the governing 
power to the students; that such a barbarism as 
hazing has had its death blow; that professors and 
students no longer consider themselves as different 
orders of beings ; and that all members of the univer- 
sity are students, mutually helpful, and with a 
common aim. 

And this attitude, outlined thus at length, is the 
same as that of pupils and teachers in the elementary 
schools. It has dawned upon the teaching fraternity 
and the educational world that there is a better work 
for us to do with children than to make them little 
copies of ourselves —a better work than to reproduce 
in every child the knowledge and the experience of 
our own lives. In the new education the fact has been 
recognized that in each child there is a power to be 
developed, an individuality, a self-activity, unlike that 
of every other child; and that the purpose of instruc- 
tion and of all school-training is to develop and put 
the child in possession of these innate powers. 
Hence the attention of educators has been turned to 
the study of the child; and within half-a-dozen years 
the new science of puidology, the science of childhood, 
has come tothe front. And now investigations on this 
subject are in progress among the progressive students 
of education in various parts of the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacitic—and hence the question, 
What is the child ? 

In these later and most fruitful investigations the 
earlier methods have been reversed. In those earlie# 
studies of the mind, called psychology, there are 
certain assumptions, to establish which facts were 
sought; and the facts were fitted into the theory as 
well as they could be. This method led to error; for 
if the assumptions happened to be incorrect, then the 
facts would not fit in. The later and better method 
is to collect the facts with as wide a range as possible, 
and then to construct a theory from these facts. This 
is the rational, the scientific method ; and the results 
will be valuable if the deductions from the facts ob- 
served are logical. But in order that the observa- 
tions of children may have real value, the observer 
must have no bias — no pet theory to establish. The 
danger of prepossession, of seeking facts to establish 
a theory instead of collecting facts in order to deduce 
a theory from them, has been illustrated as follows: 
“In the kindergarten connected with a normal school, 
some investigations were recently made as to the con- 
sciousness of sex among little children. While they 
were in progress, an eminent principal from another 
normal school came, and, in conversation concerning 
this bit of research work, promptly remarked, ‘ You 
find they have an idea of sex, don’t you?’ To this 
the principal replied, ‘That’s what we’re trying to 
find out.’ A few weeks later came another eminent 
normal school principal. The same topic came up in 
the course of conversation, and the visitor, with equal 
decision remarked, ‘You find they have no idea of 
sex, don’t you?’ And again the reply was, ‘That’s 
what we’re trying to find out.’ ” 

This method of scientific observation of children is 
the same as that now followed in every science. 
Geology rests upon deductions from a wide range 
of ascertained facts; and every deep-cut of the rail- 
road through the mountains, every tunnel, every ex 
ploration in deep mines, is watched with interest for 
any sunlight that may be thrown on the science of 
geology. Meterology, in like manner, rests upon a 

series of observations and reports from a broad extent 
of territory, the more extensive the better. The won- 
derful revelations concerning the source, the subtle 
power, and the modes of action of electricity, all 
come from the observed facts of that wonderful 
medium of force. It is true indeed, that all such dis- 


coveries are facilitated by a working hypothesis ; but 
the hypothesis must be held very loosely, must be 
open to easy modification, and never adhered to with 
any tenacity in the face of an adverse fact. And all 
this is true in the study of what the child is — the 
child for whose healthy growth and development all 
systems of education have their being. 

It may occur to you at this stage of my remarks, 
that I have not yet advanced very far towards the 
answer to the question, What is the child ?—and I 
may as well say here that I do not propose to answer 
the question very fully. I think we are not prepared 
to answer that question ; andif we knew all about it, 
or thought we knew, it would be time for us to aban- 
don teaching. We should then have attained the 
unknowable, and have passed the last stage of 
usefulness. 

The usefulness of the study lies in the pursuit, and 
not in the result. There are, however, certain results 
thus far obtained that throw light upon the order of 
studies and’the extent to which each kind of study 
may best be pursued with children of a given age. 
President G. Stanley Hall, one of the most eminent 
promoters of child-study, says: “The body does not 
grow alike in all directions and at all times. In the 
first stages of development, the lower organs receive 
the most nourishment, and at a later stage, the brain 
and arms. Each organ and each faculty has a nascent 
period. When we shall have determined the order of 
the nascent periods, we shall have a scientific basis 
for education never known before. The nascent pe- 
riod of the arms comes before that of the wrists and 
hands. So the child should work with full-arm move- 
ment before being expected to make use of the fingers. 

If an organ is exercised much before the period 
of greatest growth, it is dwarfed and stunted from 
over-work. If not exercised till after that period, the 
energy developed goes tu. waste. If the work comes 
before that period, the organs suffer from over-work ; 
if after, from under-work.” 

If this is true about the fingers, then the weaving 
and some of the fine work in stitching in the kinder- 
garten should be deferred to the later part of the 
course. Again, he says: “Before the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen the work of education should be to strike 
out lines of cleavage, and graft the brain all over with 
buds that will determine future development. Ac- 
curacy comes after that age.” If this is true, — and 
there is no better authority, — then a great light is 
thrown upon the question of thoroughness, as well as 
upon the question what a child should know at the 
age of fourteen or sixteen. Many a faithful, conscien- 
tious teacher is all her lifetime in bondage to the idea 
that her pupils should never leave a subject till their 
mastery of it is as complete as her own; and so she 
butts her head against the insurmountable barrier of 
the impossible, and frets her righteous soul because 
the crude immaturity of childish minds has not the 
same grasp and broad comprehensiveness as her own, 
at that period of her life, when she no longer cares to 
make parade of the number of her years! And the 
more righiteous and conscientious she is, the more she 
frets herself; and thus it happens, sometimes, that in- 
feriority in a teacher meets with the greater success, 
because she does not try to scale an impossible height. 
But let no one suppose that I am decrying the genu- 
ine thoroughness, because I speak against an excess- 
ive thoroughness, falsely so called. This limitation 
that characterizes children at fourteen or sixteen years 
of age is also an answer to those critics of our com- 
mon schools and the results attained in those schools, 
who, in the maturity of their own powers, forget what 
manner of children they themselves were at that early 
age. They forget the discipline of the years, because 
it has been so gradual; and they imagine that what 
they can now accomplish, with powers matured by 
long experience, cannot be achieved by young children. 
We must remember that time is an element in educa- 
tion, as it is in all growth. We cannot expect ripe 
corn in June! 

I quote further from Dr. Hall.: “A great danger in 
our schools arises from defects of health, Only a 


small percentage of school children have no traces of 
weakness in eyes, ears, or spine.” “Some scholars 
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are thought to be dull merely because they are hard 
of hearing, or are short-sighted.” “School seats are 
often such as give rise to spinal curvature.” “ Many 
children in Germany have one shoulder lower than 
the other. This is supposed to arise from the habit 
of carrying a big load of books to and fro from school 
on one shoulder.” “ The result of modern education 
seems to tend to physical degeneration. It is very 
hard for young children to sit six, eight, or ten hours, 
with their nervous systems tense and their muscles 
relaxed, often in.a collapsed position like the embryo, 
instead of an erect position,—that of itself expresses 
the dignity of man.” “Frankly, I think it would be 
better for a child to grow up in ignorance of the be- 
lauded inventions of Cadmus, than to become physi- 
cally degenerate. . What doth it profit a child if he 
gains the whole world of knowledge and loses his 
health?” “One-fifth of the energy of the body goes 
out in muscular contraction. The muscles are the 
organs of the will. We cannot have healthy wills 
without having good muscles. The will sends the 
energy out in muscular tension. Tests have been 
made in school of muscular power and control over 
the muscles. The same tests as are in clinics; for 
instance, if a pupil stands erect, with his eyes closed, 
a tendency to chorea will show itself in a rocking to 
and fro of the body, until it finally loses its equilib- 
rium.” “How much energy has been spent by teach- 
ers in trying to do what is impossible? How many 
gray hairs has it brought?” * 

But there is another and a more practicable study 
of the child for teachers, and this study is now being 
systematically carried on in four localities with which 
I happen to be more or less familiar —at Worcester 
and at Omaha more, perhaf® ; and at Provo, Utah, and 
Leland Sanford, Jr., University, California, less. But 
these are only a few of the many places where, no 
doubt, the work is done. The observations are re- 
corded on blanks of different kinds, indicated by the 
color of the paper; for example, “white blanks 
record original observations,— those made by the 
writer, and pink ones, ‘ hearsay ’ observations,— those 
reported by the observer to the recorder. Yellow 
blanks are for reminiscences,— the recalled events of 
the recorder’s childhood. Green blanks record points 
concerning the literature and stories which children 
enjoy. Chocolate-colored forms are used for con- 
tinuous records of the same child for an hour or more 
daily and while the child is wholly unconscious of such 
observation. The records on blue sheets are those of 
exceptional children — either defective or decidedly 
peculiar.” 

Besides a great number of observations of this 
nature made during the last ten years, and numbered 
by tens of thousands, there are little memorandum 
books for recording the vocabularies of children, and 
from these vocabularies one or two very surprising 
facts have come to light: First, that the child of 
three or four years of age has ordinarily a vocabulary 
of 1,200 or 1,500 words, instead of 200 or 300, as has 
generally been supposed. Of course, the vocabulary 
is affected very largely by the associations of the 
child, and the children observed are usually from in- 
telligent families ; and, secondly, another curious fact 
is that the words expressing action — what things 
can do, or what can be done with them —are much 
more numerous in the child’s vocabulary than words 
expressing quality, or even than name-words. 

It is the purpose of these observations, made upon 
a large number of children, to ascertain as much as 
possible what belongs to all children; what is in 
their minds; what they are naturally most interested 
in, and by what steps they advance from stage to 
stage of intelligence, and from these observations, 
studied and compared, it may be possible to construct 
a plan of education the best attainable for the child. 
But there is a higher and better object than this. 
Children as they come to school have been subjected 
to such diverse influences in their homes and in their 
whole environment; they have inherited such diverse 
tendencies; they have such individual peculiarities, 


* These extracts are taken from the Journal of Pedagogy, No.1, Vol. 
I., published at Provo, Utah, a magazine that I commend. 
relate to the physical study of children, and the mind, itself, you 
know, is now studied most effectively through its organ 


They 


the brain, 


that it is an almost superhuman task to distinguish 
and discriminate among these various influences. It 
will be a long time before the science of paidoloyy will 
reach anything like the permanency and definiteness 
that characterize some of the other sciences,—geology, 
forexample. And this is not the main purpose with 
which we study children. This main purpose is the 
effect upon the teacher or parent who makes the 
study. “It works directly for the sake of the ob- 
server, indirectly for the child, incidentally for 
science.” . . . “It is not for the purpose of teaching 
mental science, but it is for the purpose of teaching 
humility and sympathy. It transforms the observer, 
and inoculates him with a blessed virus; never 
again can he regard children as he did before he 
began this study.” “ The observer takes an atti- 
tude of expectancy. . His mind is not foeused, and 
needs no lens save that of his own general attention.” 
This method of studying every child in all his mani- 
festations “is consequently the method most likely 
to open new lines of study, to lead to new tracks of 
investigation. It is also capable of enlisting the 
largest number of observers, for the main needs are 
veracity and accuracy. The faces of the observers 
are turned to every quarter of the tield; they are in 
a circle facing out, rather than in the formal ranks 
of science.” ... “Because of its simplicity, this 
method is calculated to awaken the sympathy of the 
observer.” . “Said one: ‘I begin to feel differently 
towards children’; another said: ‘I begin to know 
more about children, their moods and motions,’ ” 

If any teacher desires to know more of the details 
of this study as pursued in the schools referred to, he 
may obtain blank forms for these various kinds of 
observation, | have no doubt, by addressing Miss A. 
Calista Hale, Brigham Young Academy, Provo, Utah, 
or by writing to Mr. E. H. Russell, principal of the 
state normal school, Worcester, Mass. 

In the course of the discussions on this subject a 
most curious question has been raised: Whether the 
child up to the age of four or five years is a little 
man in miniature,—like us older people, only on a 
smaller scale,— or whether he lives and acts on a 
different plan, in a different way, a childhood’s way ? 

A child living all the time with older people is not 
quite the same’as when he associates freely and un- 
restrainedly with other children. At best, he is 
thrown with older people, and is influenced by them. 
What would a child be if he could live with children 
only? Imaginative writers have attempted to de- 
scribe, wholly or in part, such an existence —as in 
“ Rasselas,” and “ Paul and Virginia.” This attempt 
shows that there is ground for the belief, or at least 
for the supposition, that in early childhood there is a 
something peculiar to that age and different from the 
subsequent life of youth and manhood. If this be so, 
it behooves us to treat the child as a child, and not 
as a man on asmall scale. I don’t know but our 
grandfathers surpassed us in this regard. We, in 
this generation, put the children through the whole 
gamut of social functions, try to familiarize them 
with all the business and all the pleasures that en- 
gage us, and give them experiences of society and 
life, till in the large cities it is not unfrequently the 
case that a miss at fifteen or a boy at seventeen has 
engaged in the whole round of social pleasures, and 
there is nothing left for them to anticipate or to 
enjoy. Our grandfathers proceeded upon the princi 
ple that children should be seen and not heard; that 
they should go early to bed, eat at the second table, 
wait upon their elders, and be respectful and obedi- 
ent to them. A good deal of all this is in the past, 
for better or for worse — perhaps partly for the bet- 
ter and partly for the worse. 

Is there in early childhood a something in the life 
and the mode of activity of a different sort from 
what characterizes the life of youth and manhood — 
not merely the elementary stage of our life, but, as 
[ am inclined to think 


it were, an embryonic stage ? 
that there may be such a difference; that a child of 
two or three years old is not a mere little man, but, 
so to speak, a man still in embryo; that he should be 
regarded as an unformed man, and not as an unde- 
veloped man; that other principles apply to him, in 


certain respects at least, than those which apply to 
us. To illustrate: a child tells a straight out and 
out lie, or he steals or breaks any one of the ten 
commandments which he is capable of breaking. I 
doubt if there is any moral quality in any one of 
these acts. The child lies, either because he seeks to 
shield himself from some harm by that means, just 
as he instinctively winks when something comes 
near his eye; or else he lies because he has not yet 
learned to distinguish between the memory and the 
imagination — because he does not know the differ- 
ence between fact and fiction. If my assumption be 
true, and if this single illustration is applicable 
throughout the whole realm of moral action, in a 
child, then what a terrible mistuke it is for a teacher 
ora parent to deal with these little people as if they 
were morally responsible. I think I have imposed 
penalties upon children, thinking them guilty when 
they were merely, aud innocently, ignorant. when I 
was more ignorant than they and less innocently so, 
because I ought to have known better. How many 
teachers have committed this same fault’? And how 
important it is for us to know, What is the child ? 

There is an analogy that points towards this em- 
bryonic (as [ have called it) and peculiar life of 
young children. The you g colt will run beside its 
dam an hour after it is foaled. The chicken will pick 
up seeds before the last parts of the shell has fallen 
from its back —and, not unlikely, it may peck and 
swallow a part of that very shell. In both these 
cases the embryonic stage is fully past the moment 
the sunlight strikes the eye. The infant, on the other 
hand, is utterly helpless at first, and practically so 
for a long time after its birth. Before birth it had an 
existence, which, like all embryos, repeated in its sue 
cessive stages the development of the race. Why 
may. not the few first years of the life of an infant be 
regarded as a continuation of that embryonic state? 
In those years, the history of the race, in the devel- 
opment of moral qualities towards the last, and in the 
acquisition of physical power at the first, is repeated, 
as much as this earlier history is repeated in the real 
embryo of the human being, or in any other embryo. 
If we could look upon all young children as embryos, 
into each of whom it is our duty and high privilege to 
superintend and to assist the birth of a soul, then our 
errors of impatience, of hardness, and of retribution 
would be less! 

It has seemed to me, sometimes, that it is a mis- 
taken provision of nature that children are born and 
must be reared by inexperienced parents — that after 
learning by his mistakes what is the best way to train 
his family, a man has no further use for this knowl- 
edge. But it is a rash thing to criticise the works of 
the Creator; and in this case the answer to the criti- 
cism is not far to seek, for the evident purpose of cre- 
ation is that the parent shall learn from the child as 
much as the child learns from the parent, and more, 
perhaps. And we teachers, by an interested, earnest, 
faithful, and loving study of the child, shall find the 
highest profit to ourselves, and learn the way to 
heaven. 


SCHOOLS IN MENICO — 1536. 


Since noticing the records of schools in Mexico in 
1547, I have met with another notice, which carries 
them back to 1536, an even century before the vote 
of the Boston town meeting entreating Brother Par- 
mont to establish a school in that town, a vote which, 
if I have correctly understood the records, is supple- 
mented by nothing to show that Boston did more than 
agree to support a school in 15386, if such a school 
should be started. 

The Spanish queen, writing from Madrid, July 14, 
1536, to “the good viceroy” of New Spain, Don An- 
tonio de Mendoza, said: “It seems to me that it 
would be wise to have, in the church at Mexico and 
in the schools where the Spanish children are taught, 
some exercise by which they could learn the language 
of the natives of that country, so that those of them 
who are going to be priests or friars, or who are going 
to hold official positions in their villages, may be 
better able to instruct and confess the Indians and 
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understand them whenever they have any business 
with them.” 

Two or three things are clearly noticeable here. 
Public schools for the children of the Spanish colon- 
ists were already existing and were taken for granted. 
These schools were kept up for the purpose of provid- 
ing an efficient public service, as well as to provide re- 
ligious teachers. There is, so far as we know, no 
means of telling whether they were free schools, in 
the New England sense. The probability is that they 
were supported entirely by the government. 


VISION AMONG SCHOOL 


CHILDREN. 


DEFECTIVE 


BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


BAKER, M. D., 


The care of the eyes during school life becomes an 
important subject when it is remembered that many 
children who are now in school will, in the years to 
come, attempt to support themselves in various occu- 
pations and professions in which their success will 
largely depend upon their possession of good eyesight. 

There can be no question as to the existence of 
defective vision among school children, but it is a 
difficult subject to investigate properly, and the 
results obtained by different observers vary some- 
what ; but, after examination of the statistics of more 
than thirty investigators, it seems to me safe to con- 
elude that at least forty per cent. of school children 
and youth have some form of defective vision. Dr. 
Gardner in 1884 examined 1,082 pupils of Springfield, 
Mass., and found the vision of 441 defective; of 
42,763 examinations made in over one hundred differ- 
ent institutions of learning, and compiled by Dr. Ran- 
dall, of Philadelphia, 24,902 were below the normal. 

Imperfect vision during school life is usually due 
to one of three causes. The most common condition 
is known as hypermetropia, or “ far sight,” in which 
the eyeball is too short from before, backwards, so 
that the rays of light entering the eye are brought to 
a focus behind the retina, instead of directly upon it, 
and the individual sees neither distant nor near objects 
distinctly. In childhood this defect is often over- 
come, or concealed by the accommodative apparatus, 
which is then so strong that the pupil or his parents 
may be «deceived into believing that he has normal 
vision. With advancing years the power of accom- 
modation lessens and the latent defect becomes mani- 
fest, but during the preceding pericd the eye has 
been subjected to a strain which should have been 
avoided. 

In myopia, or “near-sight,” the eye is too long from 
before, backwards, and the rays of light are focussed 
in front of the retina instead of upon it ; the individual 
can see clearly only those objects which are quite 
near to him. The tendency to this condition is some- 
times inherited, but it may be increased or produced 
by prolonged use of the eyes for near objects. This 
requires a certain amount of pressure upon the eye- 
ball, and in childhood, when the coats of the eye are 
elastic and yielding, the continued use of the eyes in 
study may cause the investing membranes of the eye 
to yield to the prolonged tension, producing lengthen- 
ing of the eyeball, and near sight. <A similar result 
may occur if the room is imperfectly lighted, or if the 
desks and seats are badly proportioned. 

In astigmatism, the eyeball may or may not be of 
proper length, but owing to variations in the surface 
of the cornea, there is a corresponding irregularity in 
refraction of the rays of light as they enter the eye, 
thus producing indistinct and distorted images upon 
the retina. 

Another point to be remembered is that headaches 
and other nervous disturbances are not infrequently 
due to some defect of the eyes. Of course all head- 
aches are not caused by poor eyesight, but many cases 
have been reported in which the correction of the 
defect by proper glasses has been followed by cessa- 
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tion of headache. 

In some of these cases there was no special discom- 
fort in the eye, and it was only upon examination by 
an oculist that the source of the trouble was dis- 


covered, 


Under ordinary circumstances, and with a good 
ight, a child should easily read fine print at a distance 
of twelve or fifteen inches from the eye. If he can- 
not do so, his vision is below the normal. He should 
also be atle to read without difficulty from the class 
seats sentences and figures upon the blackboard. It 
will be well for the teacher to occasionally test the 
ability of every member of the class in this respect. 
Children are sometimes called dull or stupid, when 
the real reason of their inattention is, that they are 
unable to see distinctly the exercises which they are 
expected to understand. 

An observant teacher will notice if a pupil habit- 
ually holds his book too near the eyes, or if he has 
other peculiarities of vision, and it is her duty to at 
once call the parents’ attention to the fact, with the 
recommendation that the child be carefully examined, 
not by the nearest jeweler, but by a competent 
oculist. 

It would be a great benefit if every pupil could be 
examined at least once a year by an oculist. At 
present this is hardly practicable, but the watchful 
teacher can render valuable assistance, in the way 
above mentioned, in the detection of defective vision. 
As a further help in this direction a test card has been 
issued by Ginn & Co., which should be in use in every 
schoolroom. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW WHO WROTE 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Old Mortality. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
David Copperfield. 
Middlemarch. 

Elsie Venner. 
Evangeline. 

Sir Launfal. 
Snow-Bound. 

She. 

Ben Hur. 


,aradise Lost. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Faery Queen. 

Enoch Arden. 

Hard Cash. 

Sketch Book. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 

Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


TOPICS IN GENERAL HISTORY — (1) 


E. W. BARRETT. 


THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


BY 


meaning of term, 

causes of its rise, ‘ 

a backward movement, 

great nations divided, 

unity lost, 

extent (western Europe), 

duration, 

homage and military service. 

{ feudal tenure, 

\knight’s fees, 

manors (fiefs), 

location, 

towers and battlements, 

moat and drawbridge, 

ruins of to-day. 
‘levying soldiers, 


Asa 
whole: 


land distribution 


castles | 


Description : 


warriors, 
armor, 
weapons, 
horsemanship. 
{ times of peace. 

\ See Scott’s ‘“‘ Ivanhoe.” 


tournaments 
hereditary, 
king power weak, 
lands in his name. 
title hereditary, 
lands from king, 
| vassals to king’s aid, 


barons 
) made local laws. 


warfare 
knights 


paid rent, 

land by grant, 
at their lord’s 
vice. 


ser- 


Classes: 


| had under vassals 


{ lived in towns, 

| paid taxes to king. 
bound to the land, 
| feudal dues, 
) must patronize their lord, 

no rights. 

other names: dukes, counts, viscounts, etc. 
offered protection to the weak, 
in some respects beneficial, 
developed castes and classes, 
fostered aristocracy, 
destroyed unity of nations, 
took away liberty from the people, 
produced constant warfare, 
| many abuses. 
| gradual, 


Its de- | 
cline: | causes 
{ 


freemen 


serfs 


Influences : 


| growth of towns, 
| increase of royal power, 
| the crusades, 
| new methods of warfare. 

The subject of chivalry is closely related with the above 
topic. Its origin, general character, objects, its influences. 
both good and bad, and its decline may be discussed, 


NATURE STUDY AND THE POETS. 


BY SARAH E. SCALES, LOWELL, MASS. 


Our standard writers have given us such a feast of 
nature poetry that it seems a good time when chil- 
dren are young to give them each day a good, suitable 
quotation, which can form a part of the day’s work. 
For instance, the observations of weather, seasons, 
plant and animal life are daily recorded in a perma- 
nent form in a book. 

If, in our morning talk, it had been brought out 
that it was a beautiful autumnal day, with a light 
wind, that the leaves were falling from the trees, so 
that the hands of the children were laden with these 
treasures, what if the teacher, anticipating all this, 
had placed upon the blackboard, and covered it till 
needed, this quotation ? 


‘* Again the leaves come fluttering down, 
Slowly, silently, one by one, 
Scarlet, and crimson, and gold, and brown, 
Willing to fall, for their work is done.” 
Or, 
‘* Bright yellow, red, and crimson, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts.” 


Or, if on a holiday or field excursion, we had gath- 
ered many leaves :— 


‘* Through woodlands where the shadows weave 
A gleam of purple on the ground, 
The children gather painted leaves, 
And hear a strange, inconstant sound.” 


If, some morning, it has been noticed that the 
leaves are almost gone fom the trees, this may be 
written — 


eg Down drop the painted leaves, 
The world lies stripped and wounded, cold and bare. 


” 


Fruits and seed scattering in autumn may be 
noticed by these : — 
‘* The squirrels dart from wall to wall, 
Or balance on their haunches, 
To nibble on the last year’s store 
And watch the chestnut branches.” 


‘* Just as the seeds are fit to fly, 
A yellow bird drops deftly down, 
A living nugget from the sky, 


And lights upon the thistle down. 
* * * * * * 


‘* But see, the seeds are taking wing, 
The goldfinch has no time to sing 
For taking toll, and then the gale 
Sweeps out the fleet of silk and sail, 
And so the weeds are always here.” 


The sign of autumn, as frosty nights, gray skies, 
etc., can be introduced by something of this char- 
acter : — 

* The frosty twilight early falls, 
But household fires turn warm and red.” 
‘*The Rainy Day ” — Longfellow, 

Or, 

‘Forth from a sky of windless gray, 
Pours down the soft, persistent rain.” 

Shorter days : — 

‘‘ Fast, fast, the lengthening shadows creep, 
The songless fowls are half asleep ; 
The air grows chill, the setting sun 
May leave thee e’er thy way is done.” 


‘* Lo, now, from day'to day and hour to hour, 
Broad verdant shadows grow upon the land.” 


Fogs and mists of autumn or early winter; — 


‘* In slack wind of November 
The fog forms and lifts: 
All the world comes out again 
When the fog lifts.” 


* And yet I know, behind thy mist, 
The bright sun shines : 
If we could lift thy veil, maybe, 
Thy hidden face were good to see.” 


The lengthened year is glimmering to its close, 
Loud pipes the tempest; coldly fly the snows.” 


** Hope of life in spring from roots or sap in plants.” 


‘* The wind is chill on the rugged hill, 
And the early snows are gathering ; 
But the winter is naught, 
For the boughs are fraught 
With the flow of sap and the hope of spring.” 
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‘* Never despair, though the darkening air 
Sweep all your summer leaves away ; 
The wind may rifle your branches bare, 
Your leaves will burst anew in May.” 


These examples will indicate the line of work. 
Examples of suitable poetry will be found in the 
works of most of our standard writers. These ex- 
tracts should be copied at the top of the page upon 
which the daily observation record is to be placed. 
Only one extract a day, and it may or may not be 
memorized, as teacher wishes, the idea being more to 
accustom children to good style and thought than any- 
thing else, so that later they will recognize and 
make their own selections, which will be of merit. 

Illustrative specimen of work : — 

‘The lengthening year is glimmering to its close, 
Loud pipes the tempest; coldly fly the snows.” 


Specimen page of child’s record, third year: — 


Lowe i, Mass., December 31, 1894. 

Monpbay. — 

The temperature is 1‘). 

The wind is west, and the sun is shining in at our school- 
room window. 

Last week was vacation, and on Wednesday night it snowed 
very hard. 

When I got up Thursday morning the snow was very deep. 

I saw Jack Frost on my window this morning, and the ground 
is frozen hard. 

I put a bottle of water out Saturday night and the next morn- 


ing it was frozen hard. OxiveE C., aged 9. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


{ North Michigan School-masters’ Club. } 

The Riverside Literature Series has the following 
numbers adapted to the various grades. The figures 
show the number of the pamphlet in the series :— 

Second reader grades — Fables and Folk Stories, 
47, 48. 

Third reader grades — Andersen’s stories, 49, 50; 
Hawthorne’s “ Little Daffydowndilly,” 29. 

Fourth reader grades — Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 
13, 14; Hawthorne’s ** Wonder Book,” 17, 18. 

Advanced fourth reader grades — Whittier’s “* Mabel 
Longfellow’s “ Children’s Hour,” 11; 
92,23; Burroughs’ 


Martin,” 5; 
Hawthorne’s “ ‘Tanglewood Tales, 
“Birds and Bees,’ 28; Franklin’s Autobiography, 
19, 20. 

Fifth reader, first year— Hawthorne’s “ Grand- 
father’s Chair,” 7, 8, 9; Whittier’s “ Snow Bound,” 4; 
Irving’s Sketch Book,” 51 ; “‘Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill Battle,” 6; Burroughs’ “ Sharp Eyes,” 56. 

Fifth reader, secon year — Longfellow’s Evange- 
line,” 1; Bryant’s “Sealla,” 54; Scott’s “ Lady of the 
Lake,” 538; Hawthorne’s “ Tales of the White Hills,” 
40; Warner’s “A Hunting of the Deer,” 57; Long 
fellow’s “ Miles Standish,” 2. 


FOR USE WITH ANIMAL LESSONS. 


Belfry Pigeon — N. P. Willis. 

Skylark — Shelley. 

Grasshopper — Leigh Hunt. 

Cricket — Keats. 

The Blooded Horse — Barry Cornwall. 

How the Good News Was Carried from Aix to 
Ghent — Browning. 

Stormy Petrel — Barry Cornwall. 

Robert of Lincoln — Bryant. 

Birds of Killingworth — Longfellow. 

Bell of Atri — Longfellow. 

Kitten and Falling Leaves — Wordsworth. 

To Flush, My Dog — Mrs. Browning. 

Song of the Owl — Mrs. Hewitt. 

The Bluebird — Alex. Wilson. 

The Snowbird — Miss Gould. 

Larve — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

saby-Bye, Here’s a Fly — T. Tilton. 

The Flower Spider — Alice Cary. 

Old Dobbin — Eliza Cook. 

A Night with a Wolf — Bayard Taylor. 

A Lesson of Mercy — Alice Cary. 

The Crow’s Children — Phoebe Cary. 

The Robin’s Song— In Burrough’s Wake Robin. 

The Chicken’s Mistake — Phoebe Cary, 


SCHOOL HYGIENE, 


{Substance of a letter sent to his teachers by Superintendent B. J. 
Tick of Wrentham and Norton, Mass.| 


Teachers: The vacation has given me a chance to write you 
a long letter, the first of a series on the same subject, to con- 
tain information that all teachers should understand, remember, 
and apply. The statements are intended to explain themselves, 
but fuller information on particular matters will, if desired, be 
given at teachers’ meetings or personal interviews. You will 
be expected to be active and faithful in carrying out such sug- 
gestions as fit your circumstances. 

I. Genera Si ATEMENTS.— Pupils will not do good work 
when they are physically uncomfortable. The discipline will 
be poor, and neither teacher nor pupils will be happy. Some- 
times the comlitions are so unhealthful that pupils and teachers 
are weakened, deformed, or diseased for a considerable time, 
or even for life, and in some instances premature death is the 
result. Sometimes the causes of these ills are not within the 
control of the teacher. 


her inattention. 


Too often, however, they spring from 
Carelessness about the health of pupils is 
sometimes so gross as to be positively criminal. 

Encourage children to call your attention to anything causing 
discomfort. If the 
conditions are often or seriously wrong, and you cannot remedy 


Make regular and frequent examinations. 


the defects, report the case promptly to the proper authorities, 
if necessary accompanying your report with a clear explanation 
and a vigorous protest. 

The facts and advice following come from careful experi- 
They 


are so simple and of such genial importance that they may well 


ments, and are supported by high scientific authority. 
be taught to older pupils. Explain them occasionally to school 
officers, janitors, and parents. 

rf. The temperature of schoolrooms should be 
from sixty-eight to seventy degrees, Fahrenheit. 


HEATING. 
Every school- 
room should have a thermometer, accurate to within a degree 
or two. QOne’s feelings cannot be relied upon, especially when 
one is at all ill, or passes from one extreme of temperature to 
the other. The thermometer should be hung where it will give 
the average temperature of the room, out of hot or cold eur- 
rents, and about four feet from the floor. Test various parts 
of the room oceasionally. 

Consult the thermometer (or have some pupil consult it) 
Do not allow the temperature 
Observe your chil- 
Such indica- 


frequently ,— say, every hour. 
to swing from one extreme to the other. 
dren. Seeif their clothing is warm and dry. 
tions as flushed faces or biue finger-nails should not be over- 
looked. 
ache. 

into the outer air. 
low temperature or a strong draught is equally uncomfortable 


Too much heat causes dullness, dizziness, and head- 
Besides, the pupil will be likely to catch cold on going 
Many diseases are thus brought on. A 


and dangerous. 

A current of warm air coming into a room should not be 
hotter than 120°, and should not flow faster than five feet a 
second. If the incoming air is too hot, it will rise too fast, 
stay at the top of the room, and not warm all parts of the room 
equally. Furthermore, it will be too dry, and probably a part 
of the oxygen will have been burned out. Remember that hot 
air rises and air sinks. A stream of hot air may go 
through a room without spreading much, and so without warm- 
ing or purifying more than a small part of it. A light ribbon 
so that several inches of it will hang in the 


cold 


fastened at one end, 
current of air entering the room, will show approximately the 
velocity of the current. The smoke and flame of a lighted 
match, held near an entrance or exit for air, will tell about the 
movements of the air. 

The circulation of the air throughout a whole room can be 
tested in about two minutes, easily and without cost. Pour a 
teaspoonful of liquid ammonia into a saucer, and put blotting 
paper into the.saucer to absorb the ammonia; then pour, a 
little at a time, a teaspoonful of hydrochloric acid on to the 
blotting paper. The fumes of the ammonia mingling with 
those of the hydrochloric acid will produce a white vapor, 
called vapor of chloride of ammonia. This vapor will rise 
rapidly, filling the room and showing the movements of the air. 
The vapor causes no harm or discomfort; in fact, doctors use 
it to cure diseases of the air-passages. 

Never let cold air into a room without first shutting off the 
heat, unless the cold air is wanted merely because fresh. 
Remember, hot air is not necessarily foul, nor cold air neces- 
No considerable current of cold air should be 


sarily pure. 
Never entirely 


allowed except after school or in emergencies. 
close openings for the entrance of pure air or those for the 
escape of foul air. See to it that exits for foul air are not 
partly closed by putting waste baskets or other articles over 
them. 

If you have a furnace with a receptacle for water to moisten 
If your room is heated 


the air, see that the receptacle is filled. 
When, to check the 


by a stove, you should keep water on it. 
fire in a stove, you open its doors, you should close all draughts 
below the fire and partly open the dampers in the pipe, thus 
avoiding the escape of gas into the room. After putting on 
coal, close the stove door and open all draughts till the extra 
gas has escaped. 

Window boards give a simple way to cool or ventilate a room 
when there is no system of doing it, or when, as is often the 
These boards should be as 


case, the system does not work. 
Adjust 


long as the window sash, and about six inches wide. 


them to the window sill along the bottom of the lower sash and 
close to it. When the window is raised level with the top of 
the board, air will pass in, rise to the ceiling, spread along it, 
and gradually settle down without much draught. This method 
is imperfect, but better than opening doors or windows. 

A zine cylindrical screen around a stove will shield those 
near it from too much heat. Having this, a hole made in the 
floor below the stove, with a piece of pipe leading from this 
hole to the outer air, will help in ventilating and distributing 
heat. 
some fresh or cool air. 
expose pupils to draughts when they are seated. 

Ventilate fully before school, after school, and at all inter 
missions, requesting pupils, if necessary, to leave the room. 


Swinging doors vigorously on their hinges will give 
Do not, by opening doors or windows, 


In rooms where the ventilation is not satisfactory, there should 
be fixed times on the daily programme, midway between the 
opening or closing of school and the recess, for opening doors 
and windows. At these times give the pupils bodily exercise. 

See that pupils do not lower the temperature of the room 
greatly by leaving doors or windows open when school is not in 
session. Whenever your room is too cold give your pupils 
physical exercise. Marching will do. ‘If the cold continues, 
allow thein to put on more clothing, and, if their number is 
small, to sit in the warmest parts of the room. 

If the temperature of your room is sixty-five degrees or less 
or seventy-five or more, attend to the matter as soon as con 
venient; butif it is sixty degrees or less, or eighty degrees or 
more, attend to it at once. If the temperature of the room 
remains below sixty degrees for an hour, and there is no cer- 
tainty that it will rise above that during the next hour, allow 
those to go home who wish to do so. 


school when the temperature of the room is below fifty degrees 


Do not begin or continue 


NEW YORK STATE. 


[Facts gleaned from Bardeen’s * Geography of the Empire State.’’| 


The great river systems are the St. Lawrence, Hudson, 
Delaware, Susquehanna, and Ohio. 

These drain the state into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, New 
York bay, Gulf of Defaware, Chesapeake bay, Gulf of Mexico 

Niagara river is thirty-four miles long, and averages more 
than half as wide as it is long (twenty miles). 

The Mohawk river is in the Hudson system. 

The waters of New York state flow past Montreal and 
Quebec, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

New York is at the head of several of the great valley sys- 
tems of the United States. 

There are nine mountains more than 4,900 feet high. 

There are two mountains more than 5,100 feet high,— Mt. 
Marcy (5,544) and Mt. McIntyre (5,118). 

Lake Erie is 240 miles long, 38 miles wide, is 334 feet above 
Lake Ontario, 573 feet above sea level; average depth, 120 
feet; greatest depth, 270 feet. 

Lake Ontario is 130 miles long, 55 miles wide; freatest 
depth, 600 feet. 

Lake Chautauqua is 1,600 feet above sea level,— the highest 
lake of its size east of the Rockies. The only large lake that 
sends its waters to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Erie canal is 363 miles long, seventy feet broad, seven feet 
deep. 

There are seventy-two locks between Buffalo and Albany, a 
fall of 568 feet. 

Erie canal has cost more than 850,000,000. 

Watkins’ glenis more than three miles long, and covers more 
than 500 acres. 

Ausable chasm is a gorge two miles long and 100 feet deep. 

There are more than 150 remarkable mineral springs to be 
found in forty of the fifty-seven counties of the state. 

Long Island is 120 miles long and twenty-four wide. Staten 
Island is fourteen miles long and eight miles wide. Manhattan 
Island is thirteen miles long. 

There are 1,800 islands in the 1,000 islands. 

In Indian days New York state was almost an unbroken 
forest. There are still seven Indian reservations in the state,— 
the Alleghany, Cattaraugus, Onondago, St. Regis, Shinnecock 
‘Tonawanda, Tuscarora. 

There are about 5,000 Indians. have 87,677 


The Indians 


acres in their reservations. 


The large cities are, according to census of 1592 :— 
New 1,801,739 97,120 
Brooklyn...+ 930,635 Syracuse...-- 91,944 
144.834 Utica 46,608 
The manufacturing interests of the cities are as follows :- 
New York....-§ $777.000,000 Syracuse. $29,000,000 
100 000,000 Albany ised 25 O00,000 
Rochester.....-- 65.000 000 
The New York Central road has four tracks from Albany to 
Buffalo. 


It is 440 miles from New York city to Buffalo, via New York 


Central railroad. 


Ay excellent exercise in condensation is given by supplying 
telegraphic blanks and having each pupil give a telegraphic 


report of an event, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 26, °95. 


TEACH civics this season. 
Tus is the season for star study. 


WE must wage eternal warfare in the interest of 
the rural school. 


OncrE a week there is an official physician at every 
school building in Chicago. 


Los ANGELES makes a good point in her claim to 
the N. E, A. meeting of ’96—that her increase of 
population for the past five years is twenty-five per 
cent. of the entire increase of the population in the 
state. 


Tue three best Thanksgiving exercises ever pub- 
lished by the JourNAL or Epucatron will appear in 
the issues of October 17, 24, and 31. 
school use may be had 
copy. 

Tue Forum for October will contain a plea for 
higher pay and better training of teachers by J. Gil- 
mer Speed. Better pay will come when the public 
knows how to appreciate the better teaching. The 
Forum is a good arena in which to have this plea 
disport itself. 


Extra copies for 
at the rate of three cents a 


Ara meeting of the Toronto school board a reso- 
lution was introduced condemning teachers for wear- 
ing bloomers, and asking that the inspector report 
all teachers who adopted this style of dress. After 
a heated discussion, the resolution was defeated by 
a vote of 15 to 6. 


Tue Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
recommended the following illustrative material for 
the teaching of classics: (1) Pictures and sketches 
in text-books; (2) wall maps ( Kiepert’s, also Otto 
Richter’s “Forum Romanum”); (3) wall pictures (the 
series published by Theodor Fischer, Cassel, and that 


issued under the direction of Professor J. Langl, Vi- 
enna); (4) photographs and slides; (5) casts; (6) 
miscellaneous objects (e. g., Miiller’s Roman soldiers 
in block tin). Pindar illumined by a magic-lantern 
would, we fear, shock some headmasters ; but the idea 
is not amiss. 


Tue Public School Journal says: “The sentiment 
was general at Denver that the last bulletin, issued 
ostensibly to advertise the meeting, but actually to 
advertise educational and other wares, and unknown 
people, has been published under the auspices of the 
N. E. A. There was a time when the bulletin served 
a good purpose, perhaps, but that has gone by. It is 
not worth what it costs either as a medium for adver- 
tising the association or for advertising anything 
else. The real advertising of the association is done 
by agencies that receive nothing in return; not even 
a ‘thank you’ in the resolutions adopted.” 


THe announcement that Professor George Trumbull 
Ladd of Yale will have charge of the Ethical Semi- 
nary at Harvard during the coming college year isa 
most significant sign of progress in higher education. 
Professor Ladd will be in Cambridge one afternoon 
each week, to direct the work of advanced students in 
ethics, the special department of Professor George 
Herbert Palmer, who is absent from Cambridge on his 
sabbatical vacation. The opportunities for such an 
exchange of courtesy on the part of able teachers and 
specialists in our various colleges and universities are 
so great, and capable of being made so advantageous 
to students and instructors alike, that there must be 
many cases in which the example of Harvard and 
Yale will soon be followed. f 


MR. TERHUNE’S COURSE OF STUDY, 

Mr. John Terhune, superintendent of Bergen 
county, N. J., has issued a course of study that 
must attract much attention, as it is one of the first 
to be based upon a close study of the reports of the 
“Ten” and of the “ Fifteen,” with thorough loyalty 
to the latter. Mr. Terhune is one of the brainiest 
and most sensible men in the profession, and he 
knows how to read a report, how to appreciate its 
philosophy, and adapt its suggestions. This work is 
done so skillfully that every course of study prepared 
hereafter, except for the large cities, is sure to be in- 
fluenced by this work of Mr. Terhune. In the intro- 
duction he says : — 

It is gratifying to all interested in the youth of our country 
to know that our national educators have at last solved, so sat- 
isfactorily, the question as to what shall constitute a grammar- 
school education. 

This course, emanating from the fountain-head, places super- 
visors at ease, teachers at rest, and develops harmoniously all 
the children from the beginning of school life. The wonder 
and mystery is, How came it to be deferred so long? It is not 
alone beneficial to the grammar schools to know where their 
work ends, but it also determines where the curriculums for 
high schools must begin. The high schools in turn can now 
connect with the colleges, and the chain is completed. The 
past ‘‘ go-as-you-please” method of allowing the lowest sub- 
ordinates to dictate outlines of study has caused much confu- 
sion and injury. Pupils moving from one section to another 
were delayed by existing differences in this respect, and those 
enrolling in high schools were generally found beyond their 
grade in some subjects, deficient in others, and without any 
knowledge at all in branches of great importance. 


This emphasizes an important phase of education 
at the present day. Mr. John Terhune’s address is 
Hackensack, N. J., and happy is that superintendent 
or teacher who secures a copy. 


THE EDITORS PRIVILEGE. 


The editor of the JourNAL spends much time in 
auswering personal inquiries, and is always glad to 
do this so far as he has the power, within the bounds 
of reason. The following letter is a sample of those 
often received, and it is used as a text upon which to 
say that the editor does not claim to be authority 
upon typewriting machines, and that he has not at 


command all the manikins, language charts, ete., 


upon which to pass comparative judgments. He 
must ask correspondents to put fewer questions in a 
letter, and to ask only those in his line : — 


———., September 16, 1895. 

Please to answer me, by mail, the following questions : — 

1. Where can I get information upon the teaching of physi- 
ology, and especially how to perform the various experi- 
ments ? Is there any book on dissecting an animal,— say, a 
rabbit. 

2. Is there a society, rather an anti-cigarette association, 
publishing tracts on the use of tobacco in its various forms ? 
If you know of such, please to give me the address. I wish fo 
prepare an address upon this subject, and I shall thank you 
for any assistance upon the baneful effects of the weed. 

3. Also, to advise me where I may purchase a good second- 
hand typewriter in first-class condition; I prefer the Caligraph 
or the Smith Premier; at least, I wish a standard machine, and 
one having no shift key. 

4. What do you think of the Standard Manikin, manufact- 
ured by E. L. Kellogg & Co.? Answer shall be confidential, as 
I wish to know; or will you kindly inform me where to pur- 
chase a cheap manikin, and also a set of good physiological 
charts. 

5. Also, where to purchase a set of literature charts. I see a 
cut of a set published by Sieres & Opgeworth, West End, Wis., 
but there is no post-office by that name in that state. 
& Co. publish one, but it is an old one. 

6. Where can I get the best work on ‘* How to Teach Read- 


Ginn 


ing.”’ such as emphasis, and so on, ete.? 

7. What is the origin of the decimal point ? 

8. How do you read the following decimals: .}, .j, 2.0} ? 
Ww, 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER. 

Not often does the Journat publish private corre- 
spondence, but the following letter is really due the 
readers of the JourNAL, as the view of one of the 
most respected educationists of the country : — 


CotumBus, O., September 19, 1895. 

My Dear Winship: On reaching home and looking over the 
summer educational journals, I get my first satisfactory infor- 
mation respecting the Denver meeting. It was, indeed, a 
mammoth affair! Must we not abandon the holding of the 
meetings of the N. E. A. in halls that cannot accommodate a 
third of the members present? 

Am sorry that I was obliged to be absent from the meeting. 
and especially from the meeting of the council. I found, when 
too late to make the needed changes, that my lecture engage- 
ments would prevent my reaching Denver in time to attend the 
council meeting, and so I gave up the trip. I lectured this 
summer twelve weeks in thirteen, having only one week for 
rest. I was two weeks in Mississippi, two in Virginia, three in 
New York (National summer school), four in northern Ohio, 
and one in Indiana. 

I have never been more impressed with the great value of the 
summer school as a means for the professional improvement of 
teachers who are already engaged in school work; and yet, if I 
may rely on the reports of the Denver meeting, this important 
agency was ignored in the discussion of the means for reaching 
this end. I hope that the reports are at fault. 

I have read with much interest, and some surprise, Professor 
Le Conte’s address on ‘‘ Evolution and Education.” What 
assumptions he sets forth as the settled principles of science! 
It seems strange that such extravagant claims for evolution 
should be made ata time when the best biological scholarship, if | 
am not in error, is changing its attitude towards the theory of 
evolution as an explanation of man. His effort to make “ evo- 
lution” a blanket term to cover all true methods of teaching 
strikes me as far from satisfactory. Is, for example, the com- 
parative method based on the theory of evolution? 

I fear that one or two other speakers got into pretty deep 
water in their .philosophic ventures —too deep, at least, for me 
to see the bottom. But this may not be due to the depths of 
the thought. It is not the deepest water that most hides the 
bottom. A muddy pool an inch deep may hide its bottom more 
effectually than twenty feet of Lake George or Lake Superior 
water. But since boys must go into the water to learn to swim. 
these ventures of our young friends into philosophy should be 
commended and encouraged. They have many years before 
them for the clearing up of present obscurities. 

More seriously, I am most favorably impressed with the 
charming enthusiasm which, in spite of unfavorable atmos- 
pheric conditions, evidently pervaded the papers and discus- 
sions, and I congratulate those who were so fortunate as to be 
present and drink in the spirit of the great meeting. American 
teachers have their faces turned towards progress, and, thoug)h 
they may be misled by false lights, they have wonderful facility 
in getting right again. 

Our friend Gove has grown gray while waiting for the associ- 
ation to come to Denver. Well, he had not only “ the biggest 
show on earth,” as promised, but the biggest audience to see it. 
I do not believe that he is praying for a repetition of the 


experience. Most truly yours, 


E. E. Ware. 


| | 


Sept. 26, 1895. 
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RELATION OF OBSERVATION 70 THINKING. 


It is a trite saying that the schools must teach chil- 
dren to think and must train them in thinking,but until 
more is accomplished along these lines it will be en- 
tirely proper to call attention to this neglected phase 
of the mission of the schools. Certain educational 


leaders magnify observation as one of the great ends, 


practically the chief end, of primary school work. To 
this the JouRNAL has more than once objected and it 
most earnestly enters another protest, and this time 
on the ground that there is great liability that undue 
emphasis of observation will jeopardize ability to 
think quickly, sharply, and vigorously. It is true, as 
the regulation psychologists tell us, that the food for 
thought is furnished primarily by sense activity or 
observation, but the putting of food into the mouth is 
a very simple process, and requires comparatively 
little time or energy. Mastication, digestion, and 
assimilation are the important processes. 

Observation is little more than putting food into the 
mind, while thinking is taking to pieces what has 
been observed ; is the mixing of it with the general and 
specific knowledge that have come to be so mucha 
part of ourselves as to be commissioned to digest the 
crude material that comes into the mind; is the assimi- 
lation, the picking up, almost unconsiously, of those 
vital elements that give tone to the mind by furnishing 
the life-blood to the mental system. 

The old-time habit of children of counting on the 
fingers has been a stock joke for reformers, but the 
object fad in number work is liable to be worse than 
that in theory and practice. If a child must have ob- 
jects in order to see that three and two are five, it is 
higher mathematics for him to use toothpicks and call 
them cherries, than it is to have the cherries. This 
is a species of abstraction, and arithmetic, as much as 
algebra, is abstract. The thing for the child to know 
is, not that three cherries and two cherries are five 
cherries, but that three things of any kind and two 
things of the same kind make five things of that kind, 
that three things of one kind and two things of an- 
other kind make five things of the two kinds, that 
three and two are always five ; and the sooner and the 
more completely he gets away from things in numbers, 
the better will he use numbers. If he must use ob- 
jects for any length of time, why, the only objects 
universally available are the fingers, and the Lord 
has given him ten, in admiration of the decimal sys- 
tem. Seriously, there is great danger of teaching a 
child by the use of objects until he has three in mind 
as a picture of three marbles, and two as a picture of 
two beans, and if you ask him how many three berries 
and two berries are, he proceeds to call up in mind 
three marbles and translate three of the berries into 
three marbles, and inthe same way the other two into 
beans, and then see the five marbles and beans, and 
then retranslate the marbles and beans into berries 
and give the answer. This represents mental pro- 
cesses with more children than we generally suspect. 
It is so cruel that it borders on criminality. 

The place for objects is in language work. Here 
modern correlation is a blessing to the child. The 
child will learn the cold fact that three marbles and 
two marbles are five marbles without any of the 
teacher’s help. He will know all the ordinary combina- 
tions with jackstones and all the “ objects ” that he 
eats. In the same businesslike way, he will learn a 
half, a quarter, athird, of a pie or of an apple, and you 
cannot prevent it if you try. Language work that 
deals with more than one thing almost invariably 
teaches the child numbers from the objective stand- 
point, with none of the vicious consequences that attach 
to the use of objects in number lessons. In language 
work the things are used in thinking, for speaking or 
writing, which helps to make the thinking definite. 
The place for observation — let moral correlation be 
praised — is incidentally in connection with language 


work. Here the teacher can easily secure close, quick, 


accurate observation, and lead to the seeing of relations 
through discrimination, to note differences and com- 
parison, to note resemblances, and when this is ab- 
stracted from things it is clear, accurate, and vigorous 


thinking. 


Observation needs to be varied, close, 


clear, but always a means, an incidental means, to an 
end. Undue emphasis of observation has never made 
a race, a tribe, a people, great thinkers, and the in- 
stances are rare in which any individual has become 
a great thinker by devoting himself largely to ob- 
servation. The future of American youth is in their 
thinking, and skill therein requires a life-time of 
training. The right kind of observation is the child 
phase of thinking, and it should come with language 
work, in which the child gets thoughts of his own 
from observation, and expresses his thoughts in his 
own ardent manner. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

THERE is nothing mysterious about the recent 
demand for gold for export, which has occasioned a 
good deal of discussion and some solicitude. There 
is no conspiracy to take away our gold and imperil the 
stability of the currency. We are simply buying 
more than we are selling, in our transactions with 
other countries, and the balance which we are not 
able to pay with goods we must pay incash. The 
outward movement of gold would have manifested 
itself earlier, and would have taken on more serious 
proportions if it had not been artificially restrained 
by the manipulations of the bond syndicate. But the 
laws of trade cannot be held in suspense indefinitely. 
For the first eight months of the present calendar 
year our exports fell off, in round numbers, twenty- 
one million dollars as compared with last year, and a 
still larger sum as compared with 1893. During the 
same period our imports increased by more than six- 
ty-one million dollars. Two of our chief staples, 
cotton and wheat, have come forward for export more 
slowly than usual, and in the absence of commercial 
bills, settlement has been called for in gold. The one- 
hundred million dollars of gold reserve has not been 
seriously encroached upon, but any inroads on it ocea- 
sion some uneasiness. 

* * * 


Tue dedication last week of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga national park was a notable occasion. 
It took place upon the thirty-second anniversary of 
the hotly-contested battle of Chickamauga, and nearly 
all of the surviving leaders on both sides of that en- 
gagement were present and participated in the exer- 
cises. The park, which has been acquired by the 
Federal government under the act of congress, includes 
about fifteen square miles and embraces the battle- 
fields of Lookout mountain and Missionary Ridge and 
Chattanooga, as well as Chickamauga. ‘The vice- 
president, the secretary of war, the governors of half 
of the states in the Union, and a long list of Union 
and Confederate generals attended the exercises of 
dedication, and Generals Gordon and Longstreet were 
among the orators of the occasion. Several hundred 
historical tablets have been placed to mark the posi- 
tion of the contending forces, and guns have been set 
upto mark the fighting position of batteries. 

* * * 

ANOTHER interesting event, which has turned at- 
tention toward the South during the week, is the 
opening of the great exposition at Atlanta. President 
Cleveland, at Gray Gables, touched the button which 
communicated the force which set the machinery in 
motion, and he sent a friendly message expressing 
appreciation of the importance of the occasion. As is 
the case with all great exhibitions, this was not com- 
plete at the opening, and it may still be several weeks 
before all the exhibits are in place. But itis really a 
great demonstration of the resources and industrial 
possibilities of the South, and its interest is enhanced 
by national exhibits, and by displays made by north- 
ern states and by foreign countries. Not the least 
significant of its exhibits is the Negro building, de- 
signed by a negro architect, built by negro workmen, 
and filled with varied products of negro industry. 
Altogether, this exposition is in its way as striking 
an exemplification of the burial of old differences as 
is the coming together of ex-Confederate and ex-Union 
generals and soldiers to mark the battleground at 
Chickamauga. 


‘post-graduate study. 


A sMALL"installment of justice has been meted out 
to the perpetrators of the recent frightful massacre of 
missionaries in Ku-Cheng, China, by the execution of 
seven of the prisoners convicted of having a part in 
the affair. But this will have little effect in prevent- 
ing a repetition of the crimes, unless the high officials, 
who, either by their apathy or their direct encourage- 
ment, stimulated the fanatical rage of the assassins, are 
reached and punished. The actual murderers were 
mere tools of these officials. The English government 
has not been very energetic in prosecuting the inves- 
tigation of these crimes, although the victims were 
English; but neither England nor the United States 
can afford to be indifferent to the perils which menace 
foreign residents in China, if the men really responsi- 
ble for these outbreaks of barbarism go free. 

* * * 

Tue Spanish attempt to subdue the revolt in Cuba 
seems to be an ill-starred enterprise. The yellow 
fever has carried off many of the raw levies sent to 
the island; the insurgents keep up an irritating and 
destructive guerilla warfare, with which the eighty 
thousand Spanish soldiers now on the island seem 
unable to cope ; and now one of the Spanish warships, 
the Sanchez Bareaiztegin, has been sunk in the harbor 
of Havana, by collision with a merchant steamer. 
Admiral Parejo went down with the ship, as did also 
the captain, the surgeon, and twenty or thirty soldiers 
and sailors. Another marine disaster of the week was 
the sinking of the steamer Edam, from New York to 
Amsterdam. The vessel came into collision with the 
steamer Turkestan an a dense fog at night, off the 
English coast, and foundered three hours later. Pas- 
sengers and crew were saved. 

* * * 

War and pestilence are twin scourges, and it is not 
surprising that the war between China and Japan 
should have been followed by an outbreak of cholera 
in both countries. The disease seems to have started 
in the Pescadores, and to have been communicated by 
Japanese troops. Accurate statistics are not attaina- 
ble, bu it is reported on good authority that there 
have been seventeen thousand deaths from cholera 
in Japan since the ravages of the disease began. In 
Osaka 150 new cases were reported in a single day. 
In north China the disease has a firm foothold; and 
at Che foo two members of missionary families are 
among the victims. The cholera has also appeared at 
Honolulu, and while the number of cases at last ac- 
counts was not large, the proportion of fatal cases 
was such as to suggest special virulence. A rigid 
quarantine is being maintained on the Pacifie coast 
against vessels from Hawaiian, Japanese, and Chinese 
ports. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The University of Berlin has the largest attendance of any 
similar institution on the globe; namely, 8,343 entitled to lec- 
ture privileges. 

The value of all property used for educational purposes in 
the United States is placed at $600,000,000; the public school 
property alone is valued at $400,000 ,000. 

The best dress coat in America that is not a dress coat is a 
Prince Albert, the best dress hat that is not a dress hatis a 
Derby, and the best dress shoe that is not a dress shoe is an 
Oxford tie. Who says America is forgetful of England. 

Dr. Samuel Weir, who has recently been elected to the chair 
of the history of education and ethics in the school of pedagogy, 
New York University, is a native of Ontario, Can., and has just 
passed his thirty-fifth year. He was first graduated from the 
Provincial normal school in Toronto, and then taught for about 
three years in the Ontario schools. Seeking a broader educa- 
tion, he entered the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., and was graduated from the classical course. A year as a 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Southwest Kansas College fol- 
lowed, when he returned to the Northwestern University for 
In due course, he took his degree of 
Ph.D., and taught a part of the higher mathematics in that 
institution. Being especially interested in historical, philo- 
sophical, and ethical studies, he later entered Boston Univer- 
sity. After studying there, he went to Germany to complete 
his studies. This was at the suggestion or Professor Bowne. 
In Germany he entered the University of Jena, from which he 
was graduated summacum laude. After graduating from Jena, 
he attended lectures at the universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and Leipzig, following up the treatment of the history of edu- 
cation by the professor's Jecturing upon this subject in those 


universities. 
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Tue Evonturion or Inpustry. By Henry Dyer. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $1.15. 
It is not easy for a Scotchman to write upon the labor prob- 

lem in a way either entertaining or profitable to Americans, 
and yet whenever a scholarly specialist treats any subject he 
does it in a way that lays foundations for healthy thinking on 
the part of all students. Goethe prophesied, long since, that 
when the twentieth century was ushered in its problems would 
be the organization of mechanical industry and the ‘correlated ” 
questions, social and economic. He was a master and prophe- 
sied with a master’s prescience. A writer in the Contemporury 
Review for March, 1890, said: ‘* How is it that those who are 
held to be the source of power often cannot, even by hard work, 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life?’’ Carlyle 
wrote: “This that they call ‘ organizing of labor’ is, if well 
understood, the problem of the whole future for all who will in 
future pretend to govern men.”’ 

Mr. Dyer’s work is historic, philosophic, and prophetic. The 
author has convictions and a purpose. It is healthy reading, 
more needed and more useful for capital and its sympathizers 
than labor and its champions. 


FounpATION SrupteEs IN Literature. By Margaret 
S. Mooney. Beautifully illustrated by sixteen exquisite 
reproductions of famous paintings and sculptures. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 292 pp. Price, $1.25. 
More and more are the best teachers in normal schools to put in 

book form their mature work of the classroom. There is aready 

and ample market among their pupils, and in the schools in which 
their pupils teach, and beyond that the better books will live 
through the patronage of the general public. ‘These ‘** Founda- 
tion Studies in Literature” make one of the better books. 

These classroom teachers of teachers are the brainiest makers 

-of books of the country. They are not always the most skill- 

ful book-makers, but they are the brainiest, as a rule. They 
have been cruelly abused by men whose whole stock in trade is 
posing as ‘‘experts”; but brainy men must, in the end, win, 
and the text-books made in the classroom of the teachers of 
teachers must ultimately be best appreciated where books are 
selected on their intrinsic merits. 

This book illustrates the unity of the world’s literature by 
showing that the ancient classic myths form the foundation of 
many of the choicest modern poems, and, by furnishing their 
interpretation, enables students to gead these masterpieces with 
understanding and appreciation. The value of such a work is 
readily apparent. Without such an ‘‘open sesame,” the 
numerous mythological allusions of modern literature must 
hold sealed doors to the student, or he must seek a devious 
entranceway through dictionary or book of reference. The 
trouble and delay of painstaking research, the unsatisfactori- 
ness of interrupted reading, cause much that might be a source 
of lasting pleasure to remain as dead letter to the ordinary 
reader, who has neither the time nor the means at command 
for thorough investigation. 

While it is obviously impossible to embrace a// the old myths 
which have come down to us through the ages in one volume, 
the most famous of them have been brought together in 
‘** Foundation Studies,” grouped under such heads as ‘*‘ Some 
Self-Evident Nature Myths,” ‘*Giant Forces of Nature,” 
‘* Events Preceding the Trojan War,” **The Trojan War and 
Ulysses,” ‘*‘ The Myth of Cupid,” ete. Aurora, Diana, Ceres, 
Apollo, Prometheus, Iphigenia, Orpheus and Eurydice, Cupid 
and Psyche, and other of the gods and goddesses of olden 
time, appear before us, at first in simple prose story, and again 
in the poetic garb woven round them by the great poets. 
Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Keats, Shelley, Goethe, Schiller, Bryant, Holmes, and 
Stedman are among the writers who have helped to give these 
intangible myths life and immortality. Some of their finest 
poems are included in ‘+ Foundation Studies of Literature.” 
Evrorve— Era or By Archibald Ali- 

son. Abridged by Edward §S. Gould. Student’s edition. 

New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 535 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Alison was twenty-eight years in producing his great history 
of Europe. It occupies ten large octavos, and fills nearly 
9,000 pages. Mr. Gould has extracted from that portion of 
Alison’s work which treats of the times from 1785 to 1815 
every material fact, adding nothing of his own by way of 
opinion, argument, or assertion, presenting the original narra- 
tive — abridged of its ‘‘ repetitions, superfluities, inaccuracies, 
and inelegancies,”—in the spirit of the author. Not a para- 
graph is in the exact language of Mr. Alison. As Dr. Harris 
would say, Mr. Gould has ‘‘transplanted” the best of Alison’s 
history of the period into a worthier book, more just and more 
readable. After all the abridgment there is still a large book, 
with large pages and small type, but it is one of the best books 
yet written upon the French Revolution; indeed, there is noth- 
ing to compare with it as a combination of wealth of historic 
material and clear, readable English. It is not as brilliant as 
Carlyle, nor as fascinating as Guizot; but it is the most 
voluminous and presents the most exhaustless treasury of facts. 
It is a grand history of all European conditions, activities, and 
personalities for the most spectacular thirty years of its history. 

When one delves into these fathomless depths, he can but 
wonder how any man, however brilliant, could venture to give 
in asmall volume any adequate view of this period of European 
history. One of the fascinating features of the work is the 
pen picturing of the various characters that figured during 
those years. 


Pre-CuristiaAn Epucarion — HisroricaAn SuRVEY. 
By S. S. Laurie. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth. 436 pp. 

Mr. Laurie has been one of the ablest writers on education 
in modern times. He has been admired by the profession on 
account of his ‘‘ Institutes of Education” and ‘ Life and Edu- 
cational Writings of Comenius”; he has been a close student 
of history, but always as an educationalist. In this volume he 
has presented a phase of education never before exploited. 
Educational studies have almost exclusively begun with Greece, 
but in this great work Mr. Laurie has made an exhaustive 
study of the education of the Hamitic races, the Semitic, 
Turanian; also of India, the Medo-Persians, Helenic race, and 
the Romans. 

It is a disappointment that he uses the terms Aryan and 
Indo-European where the closest scholarship would say Indo- 
Germanic, which is a much sharper discrimination; but that is 
merely a suspicion that he has delved more in ancient docu- 
ments than thought discriminatingly upon the use of terms, 


Mr. Laurie is the pride of the profession, because of his 
uniform loyalty to educational ideas. No other writer of his- 
tory or of historical surveys ever places education at the front, 
as does Mr. Laurie. He writes upon the theory that the his- 
tory of education is involved in the general history of the 
world. He thinks the history of education is not to be found 
in the schools, but rather in the progress of civilization. He 
does not hesitate to say that civilization finds its record in its 
intellectual, moral, and wsthetic products, rather than in its 
material successes and its achievements in war. He who 
would treat of the education of the human race would have to’ 
write a philosophy of history, and this, in substance, Mr. 
Laurie has done. 

This heroic, intellectual attitude of Mr. Laurie bears sub- 
stantial fruit in his position that the educational life of no 
people is worthy of special study, unless that people’s educa- 
tion has made them a potent fact.r in the world’s progress. 
This truth gives ground for specializing in the study of those 
races that have used the Indo-Germanic languages. It matters 
not how far back we go in our research, we can never know 
too much of the education of any people that has used any 
branch of this family of languages. History and civilization 
are living streams flowing from some distant sources into all 
that is best in the world to-day. Education has made the 
world what it now is, and too much cannot be known regarding 
the education that has fruited in the best that is in the life of 
the day. 

Tue Srory or Vepic-Inpta. 

Putnam’s Sons. 

The test of the value of a work is the test of time. The 
present age is a busy one, and its verdict is, unfortunately, in 
keeping with the requirements of the general reader, and in 
awarding perpetuity to those works whose excellence consists 
in the greatest amount of compressed information in the least 
space, but there are those, on the other hand, whose study is 
leisurely, and whose tastes demand the touch of a refined and 
able scholarship, as evinced by true literary merit in the dis- 
semination of the results of both personal research, and also 
that more superficial knowledge gained through the avenues of 
others’ observation and impressions. 

To those whose time forthe study of such subjects is limited, 
The Story of Vedic- India” will. be useful in its presenta- 
tion of considerable information in a somewhat confused mass. 
The author has, notwithstanding his apologies, placed his mate- 
rial in hand before the public at the ‘‘ cost of lucidity.” 

In glancing through this book, one is impressed by the belief 
that it’s author is not a profound Sanskrit scholar, but rather 
one who has availed himself largely of the researches of others. 
From a literary standpoint the work is not meritorious, but it 
will be of interest to those Americans to whom India is yet a 
laud of mystery. ‘The ‘‘ humane views” of Mr. Hastings will 
surprise students of history, many of whom suppose that those 
‘‘ humane views,’’ entertained and put,into practice by his suc- 
cessors, finally led to the frightful massacres of the Sepoy re- 
bellion, an instance of ‘‘ bloody instruction returned to plague 
the inventors.” 


New York: G. P. 


Abrauam Lincotn. Tributes from his Associates ; 
Remiscences of Soldiers, Statesmen, and Citizens. Introduc- 
tion by William Hayes Ward. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
295 pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Here are forty-two articles on reminiscences of Lincoln by 
those who knew him.well. These were first grouped by Editor 
Ward of the New York Independent, in a single issue of that 
great weekly. There is no work upon Lincoln’s life and char- 
acter for anything like the same money which gives so correct 
and life-like a picture. This tribute thirty years after his death 
recalls those lines of Lowell: 

‘*Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 

Talk about works on patriotism! ‘There could be no greater 
service rendered the cause of loyalty,—which is the cause of 
country, humanity, and God,—than to have this book, with its 


* multiplicity of tributes to this great American character, read 


by every child sometime in his school course. 

To quote from Editor Ward: ‘ All these together supply a 
grand composite picture, the separate parts all blending in one 
harmonious whole, and supplying such a complete, many-sided 
view of the man,as has never before been given to the American 
people. It is the charm of such a multiple presentation of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character that in all these separate views of it given 
here, by more than forty men and women, there is nothing that 
breaks the harmony of the whole. From every side at which 
we are called to look upon his character we see something noble. 
He is small nowhere.” 


Wir And Humor or Famintar Sayines. By Mar- 
shall Brown. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Cloth. 222 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Many books promise more than they fulfill, but this book 
does quite the reverse. There are 00 popular sayings, which 
are explained and commented upon by quotations from various 
sources. For illustration. take this bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.”” The Boston Transcript has said : ** But we’d 
rather be ‘thetwo in the bush,’ for all that.’” Another has said: 
‘““Tt may be wuth more ter de man, but it ain’t wuth half as 
much to de bird.” ‘The Boston Globe has said : ‘* One on a bon- 
net is worth about a hundred times as many.”’ Texas Siftings 
has said: ‘*A vote in the ballot-box is worth two on the fence.”’ 
‘*A ride on a horse is worth two in a hearse.” ‘An inch adver- 
tisement in a paper is worth two on a tree.” ‘A tear in the 
wheat is worth two in your clothes,’’ If one has any fondness 
for wit or any tendency to use ‘‘ familiar sayings,” this book 
will furnish no end of enjoyment. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEM ENTARY 
Work. By M. W. Mellenry and R. F. Davidson. Chicago : 
The Werner Educational Company. Cloth. 145 pp. 
Author and publisher evidently think that the day for arith- 

metical drill is not past, and they are right. Arithmetic was 

never so thoroughly entrenched in the common schools as to- 
day. It was insecure in its place a little time since, so long as 
the enemy was skirmishing, sharpshooting, with fatal skill now 
and then, there was no knowing what the result might be, but 
when the opposition came out into the opening and accepted an 
engagement, it was seen that the artillery was not heavy. and 

arithmetic has gone on its triumphal march once more. As 2 

result there is great actiy ity in the production of books of prob- 

lems, and in this little work are given thousands of examples 


covering all subjects taught in the arithmetics. The teacher 

need use no more than he pleases, but he would be an enthusiast, 

indeed, who could want more under any subject than are here 
given. 

First YEAR IN Frencu. By L.C. Syms. New York: 
American Book Co. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has prepared this book for the use of children, 
and he has succeeded admirably in harmonizing the conversa- 
tional and the translation methods of dealing with Frencii. Its 
appearance will bring joy to the hearts of many teachers who 
have not succeeded in becoming devotees of the great rival 
methods. 

From JERUSALEM T0 Nic%A3 OR, THE CHURCH IN THE 
First Turee Centuries. Lowell Lectures. By Philip 
Stafford Moxom. Boston: Roberts Bros. Cloth. 457 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Boston can pay no higher honor to a man’s scholarship than 
to invite him to give a course of Lowell lectures. This honor 
has come to but one distinctively public school man, Mr. George 
H. Martin, supervisor of the Boston schools; and rarely does a 
clergyman, as such, receive the honor. Mr. Moxom therefore, 
was highly complimented by this invitation. The lectures, in 
scholarship and style, are worthy the honor conferred upon 
them. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE Empire Strate. By C. W. 
Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 126 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The regents of New York state have forced the attention of 
the schools to local geography. Their regular questions, in- 
troducing local geography topics, make the study a necessity. 
The first questions of the kind were asked by the regents June 
6, 1878. These were the two questions: ‘* Which is the most 
westerly of the lakes wholly within the state of New York, and 
by what rivers does it reach the sea?” ‘‘ Name three rivers 
that empty into Lake Ontario on the side of New York, and 
one that empties into Lake Champlain.” These questions were 
so unsatisfactory that the regents at once began to ask such 
questions in larger numbers, and have continued them regularly 
for the past seventeen years. 

Mr. Bardeen has a keen relish for research; has a good 
literary style; knows New York state thoroughly; has a high 
pedagogical standard and commendable pride in the character 
of his publications, all of which are in evidence in this book. 
The illustrations are a special feature, making it a rare picture 
book. Another attractive feature is the system of maps, by 
means of which many things industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, political, educational, and physical are presented. 


16mo, with portrait, 
New York: R. F. 


An Inrarvuation. By Gyp. 
50 cents; 12mo in paper, 25 cents. 
Fenno & Co. 

This is a new and sprightly story by ‘‘Gyp,” sometimes 
called the French Ouida.” ‘An Infatuation” is a story 
which morality will hardly sanction. The novel gives a better 
idea of ‘t Gyp’s” powers and fascination as a novelist than any- 
thing else that has appeared in English from her pen. 


VierorR AND Worpsworts form 
the very interesting subjects of recent issues of ‘‘ Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Good Men and Great,” published each 
month by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. In these ‘“ Little 
Journeys” Mr. Elbert Hubbard gives most delightful outline 
sketches and impressions, stray bits of information, and per- 
sonal incidents of these ‘‘ Good Menand Great.” The subjects 
already sketched in this series are George Eliot, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Gladstone, J. M. W. Turner, Jonathan Swift, Victor Hugo, 
and Wordsworth. Those to be sketched are Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Goldsmith, and Shakespeare. 


Oruers besides Dr. Hailman, superintendent of 
Indian schools, have found ‘‘sympathy and stimulus” in 
“Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby ”; forthe book is in 
its second edition. When Dr. Johnson said he liked ‘+a good 
hater,’’ he must have known people such as Senator Intrigue 
and Inspector Noseby to hate. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York, bring 
out *The Friend of the People,” a tale of the reign of terror. 
By Mary C. Rowsell; illustrated by A. Hencke and Joseph M. 
Gleeson, 

Fiores, a botanical game arranged by Matilda P. 
Goulding, will be found both interesting and profitable as a 
teacher’s help. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 
cents. 

Tue second of Merriam’s Violet Series, an attractive 
edition of good short stories, by no means cheap at 40 cents 
each, contains Stevenson’s ‘** The Body Snatcher.” 

——o 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe WERNER PRimeR, By F. Lilian Taylor. Price, 30 cents. Chi- 
cago: The Werner Company. ; 

THe PsycnoLoGy oF Number. By James A. McLellan and John 
Dewey. Price, $1.50.—SToriEs OF COLUMBIA. By Will H. Glascock. 
Price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ‘ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Arnold Tompkins. 
— Four Years Number. By Mary A. Bacon. — RESPONSIVE 
Reapincs. By Henry Van Dyke. ‘Boston: Ginn & Co. 

ZOVADIA. By William Le Queux, New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

Tuk INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Carroll 


D. Wright. Price, $1.00.— THINKING, FEELING, DOING. By E. W. 
Scripture, Price, $1.00.—Somer First STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By Frederick Starr. Price, $1.00.—Tuk GRowTH OF THE AMERICAN 
Nation. By Harry Pratt Judson. Price, $1.00. Meadville, Pa.: 


Flood & Vincent. 
Pex r-Book OF THE PRINCIPLES OF Pnuysics. By Alfred Daniel. 
Price, $4 ").——SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
ARE’s KING Henry VILL. Edited " Israel Gollanez.— 
N ENPRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. By B. Lindsay. Price. 
60, New York: Macmillan & Co, 
GEORGE ELlov’s SILAS MARNER. Edited by Robert Herrick. New 
ork: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Marovs HON. By Annie Maria Barnes. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. 
LATIN Lire RATURE. By J. W. Mackail. Price, 81.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Woods 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, III. 
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Macmillan New Books. 


The complete book will be ready about the Octob 
Send for sample pages. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY RALPH STOCKMAN TARR, B.S., S.G. F. A., 


ssistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University ; Author of * Economic Geology of the United States,” ete. 


. The SEconDARY ScHoot Book on Puysicat GEocRApHy is divided into three parts, one treating of the arr, the second of the ocEAN, and the 
third of the LAND, the latter being Physiography, as it is called by the Committee of Ten. In the meteorological portion, the first chapter deals 
with the relation of the earth to the other bodies of the solar system, being, as it were, an astronomical introduction to Physical Geography. The 
other chapters consider the effect of temperature upon the earth, meteorological instruments and methods, the cause of winds, storms csude tains 
and various other phenomena of the air; and then discuss weather, climate, and the relation of climate to man, and plants pn ainhuals It is as it 
were, an introduction to the subject of Physiographic Geology. 

Throughout the book, wherever possible, the relation between the earth and man is pointed out, and several chapters are specially devoted 
to this subject. ‘Man's relation to the earth is so intimate, he is so frequently a creature of his environment, he is able in some cases at present 
to so change his environments to suit his needs, that everywhere in a study of the earth’s surface we are confronted by the fact that man is inti 
mately dependent upon the earth, and yet that he is able to utilize the earth in many respects. This side of Physical Geography is brought out 
very prominently. 

All portions are fully illustrated by many new illustrations and diagrams. 


A copy of the book will be mailed, on application, to any teacher who wishes to examine it with the expectation of introducing it, if found satis- 
factory. Such an application should state the name of the school with which the teacher is connected. 


Ready very shortly. . . . . =Prtce, $1.10, net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GHREOMETRY. 
By George Cunningham Edwards, 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.10, net. Send for sample pages. 


The Elements of Geometry by Professor Edwards of the University of California is a happy combination of inventional and demonstrative geometry. 

Throughout the work “ method of attack” is made a leading feature. Analysis precedes demonstration, so that the only successful method of acquiring a 
mastery of the subject is kept continually before the student. 

Enough of the formal demonstration of the Euclidian Geometry is retained to familiarize the student with the orderly arrangement in which he should record 
his deductions, and to show him the importance of the study in developing powers of close, accurate, and systematic reasoning. 

The introduction of the direction, translation, and rotation axioms enables the author to improve many of the demonstrations of the older text-books. 


NEARLY READY. . .. . « « Cloth. 18mo. 40 cents. 
A New and Revised Edition of 


CICERO’S CATO MAJOR — DE SENECTUTE. 


e use of American Schools by JAMES C. EGBERT, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 


Re-edited for th : 
from Mr. Shuckburgh’s able edition prepared for « Macmillan’s Series of Elementary Classics.” 


In the American editions of Macmillan’s Elementary Classics references are made to the grammars in general use in this country, and such other 


improvements introduced as have been suggested by the differing conditions between English and American schools. 


Volumes of the American Series already issued are: 
OVID.— Stories from the Metamorphoses. 


CAESAR.—Helvetian War. 
Edited by S. G. AsHMorE, Each Edited by W. P. Mustarp. 
Union 18mo, VIRGIL. — Aeneid, Book I. 
I Cloth, Edited by Henry C. JOHNSON. 
By THE SAME EDITOR. hie aii 
CICERO.—Laelius de Amicitia. Other Volumes to follow. 


Edited by Henry C. JOHNSON. 


Uniform with these American Editions of Elementary Classics : 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. 
By A. M. COOK, [1.A. Revised for American Schools by JAMES C. EGBERT, Ph _D.,of Columbia College. 16mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 


Graduate Courses. A Handbook for Graduate Students. 


Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty one Colleges or Universities of the United States for the year 1895-6. Compiled by an Editorial Board of 


Graduate Students. C. A. Duniway (Harvard), Editor-in-Chief. Price, 25 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 4: Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association, Boston. 

Oct. 4: Northwest Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Ayer. 
Oct. 11-12 : New England Association of College 
and Preparatory Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 11-12: Nebraska State Association of Su- 
perintendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

Oct. 16-18: Council of School Superintendents 
of the State of New York, Newburgh. 

Oct. 16-18: Nova Scotia Provincial Educational 
Association, Truro. 

Oct. 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New Haven. 

Oct. 18: Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, 
Boston. 

Oct. 25: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Brockton, Mass. 

Oct. 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Turners Falls. 

Oct. 25.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, 
Salem, Mass. 

Oct. 31, Nov.- 1-2: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

Nov. 1-2: New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Concord. 

Nov. 9: Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Nov. 9.—Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FLORIDA. 


The summer normals were held this year at 
De Funiak, Apalachicola, Live Oak, Palatka, 
Daytona, Kissimmee, and Inverness. The at- 
tendance was not nearly so large as last year. 

The last legislature decided in its wisdom that 
penmanship should no longer be one of the 
branches on which teachers shall be examined. 

Nothing better could be expected of a legisla- 
ture that voted thousands for a military encamp- 
ment and refused to appropriate a cent for 
summer schools for teachers. 

The freeze last winter has brought about a 
great deal of ‘‘economy” in the state. The 
school tax has been reduced in many counties, 
terms shortened and salaries of teachers cut. 
All other salaries remain the same. No need 
of economy except in schools. 

Professor T. F. McBeath, editor of Florida 
School Exponent, takes charge of the Jackson- 
ville grammar school this year. Hamm of 
Jacksonville takes the place of Knibbe at St. 
Augustine. Fulks goes to Live Oak. M. J. 
Turner of Marion county has been selected as 
principal of the De Funiak school. McDonald 
remains at Quincy. 

Superintendent Sheats is putting up the stand- 
ard,and ignorant editors and others are pitching 
into him at a great rate. Sheats is the best 
friend the children of Florida have ever had. 
He has ended the professional career of dozens 
of ‘‘ dead beat’ teachers. The brains of Florida 
are for Sheats. 

It is now a penitentiary offense in Florida to 
teach white and colored children in the same 
school. 


MINNESOTA. 

A very successful summer school was held 
at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
The whole attendance was 1,217. In the uni- 
versity section, 329; in elementary, 888. The 
atmosphere of this prosperous city is highly 
conducive to intellectual pursuits. 


MONTANA, 

The executive committee of the state associa- 
tion met at Butte, Septemer 7, to arrange for the 
annual meeting, which convenes at Anaconda 
during the holidays. During this meeting the 
state board of education will hold its first exam- 
ination of applicants for state certificates and 
life diplomas. 

During July and August three summer schools 
were held in the state, one at Helena, one at 
Butte, and one at Bozeman. These schools 
were largely attended and the interest through- 
out was all that could be desired. 

On July 1 the new school law went into 
effect. This law makes a material change in 
the standard of qualifications of teachers. The 
old first-grade certificates, under the new law, 
become third grade ; candidates for second-grade 
certificates are required to pass a satisfactory 
examination in civics, physical geography, and 
algebra, while those applying for a first-grade 
certificate must, in addition to those branches, 
pass an examination in geometry, physics, and 
American literature. 

Great Falls is said to pay the highest salaries 
of any town in the United States. The lowest 
salary paid is $80 per month. The salaries 
paid in Helena vary from $75 to $90 per month ; 
in Butte from $70 to $80 per month. In most 
other towns in the state the salary varies from 
$60 to $75 per month. 


NEW YORK. 


‘The evening schools of Brooklyn have suf- 
fered a severe blow in the reduction of the 
appropriation from $50,000, as heretofore, to 
$20,000. There have been two high schools 
und fourteen regular schools. The evening 
school system is directly under control of As- 
sociate Superintendents Edward G. Ward and 
John H. Walsh. High school No. | has for its 
principal Professor James Cruikshank. Pro- 


fessor Edward Bush is principal of high school 
No. 2. The regular schools of the system are: 
No. 1, Thomas D. Murphy, principal; No. 18, 
Elmer Poulson, principal; No. 15, L. Adelaide 
Bliss, principal; No. 17, Channing Stebbins, 
principal; No, 18, Walter B. Gunnison, princi- 
pal; No. 22, James Cusack, principal; No. 24, 
Marcus A. Weed, principal; No. 28; John J. 
Wells, principal; No. 33, John J. Haaren, 
principal; No. 40, Samuel M. Sproule, prin- 
cipal; No. 45, William A. Campbell, principal ; 
No. 67, Charles A. Dorsey, principal; No. 76, 
Frank B. Stevens, principal; No. 84, William 
T. Vlymen, principal. 

Brooklyn began the year with two large new 
schoolhouses, Nos. 106 and 107. The former 
has a frontage of 132 feet, and a depth of 100 
feet. It is in every way a modern and model 
building. The other is much like it. 

The average attendance in the grammar 
grades of Brooklyn is forty to a class, and in 
the primary fifty-six. 

Brooklyn has 11,884 more pupils than a 
year ago. 

Brooklyn adds more than 12,000 new sittings 
in new school buildings this year. A year ago 
there were by actual count 14,000 children who 
were either wholly unprovided with accommo- 
dations or poorly provided for. As a result, 
the city made heroie efforts, with good results. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, September 8, was a 
great school number, with a long article upon 
the schools of Long Island. 


WASHINGTON, D. 

The trustees of the Columbian University have 
chosen Professor William A. Wilbur as princi- 
pal of the Columbian Academy, more familiarly 


known as the preparatory department of the 
university. Professor Wilbur has taught with 
acceptance at the Vermont Academy, at Colby 
Academy, New Hampshire, and at Howard 
Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass. At all 
these institutions he has distinguished himself 
for ability and fidelity. 

It is announced that Professor William Gard- 
ner Hale, head professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is to be director of the new 
American School of Classics in Rome for a year. 
The school will probably be established at the 
Aurora Casino palace, the villa of the Ludovisi. 

Statistics recently compiled show that in the 
United States the negro race has 379 colleges 
and schools of higher education, in which 646 
teachers out of 1,175 are colored; 23,866 
teachers and 1,460,477 students in the common 
schools; 206 newspapers and 47 magazines; 
250 lawyers and nearly that number of physi- 
cians; an aggregate wealth estimated at $263,- 
000,000, and a degree of ability and industry is 
possessed sufficient to have produced last year 
3,000,000 pounds of cotton and $150,000,000 
worth of cereals. 


WASHINGTON. 


The eighth annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Seattle this 
year, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th days of 
August. The enrollment was not large, but a 
creditable programme had been prepared, and 
the addresses, discussions, and papers were all 
of a very creditable character. The following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, J. M. Taylor, of Seattle; secretary, 
E. L. Brunton, of Walla Walla; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. E. Jenne, of Coupeville. The next 
meeting of the association will be held at 
Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 
W. L. Jones, a graduate of Colby and former 
principal of the high school at Dartmouth, Mass., 
has been elected principal of the Millbridge high 
school. 

Teachers’ institutes will be held in the various 
counties as follows: Somerset county, October 
24 and 25, at Norridgewock, October 31 and 
November 1, at North Anson. The date of the 
Lincoln county meeting has not as yet been 
decided upon, but will probably be held October 
10 and 11. 

The population of the Bangor high school has 
doubled in five years and Bangor is justly proud 
of it. The enteringclass numbers 145, the total 
attendance being 370. This is a large school, 
and a bid for a new schoolhouse. 

Mr. Harry Lander, who was principal of the 
Rockland high school for the past year, has ten- 
dered his resignation, having been offered a 
professorship in the Washington State Univer- 
sity at Seattle. 

Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Butler of the University 
of Chicago has entered upon his duties as presi- 
dent of Colby University. He is a graduate of 
Colby, class of ’73. His father and grandfather 
were clergymen in Maine. He has had ex- 
tended experience as a teacher at Ferry Hall 
Female College, Lake Forest, Ill.; the High- 
land Hall College for women, Highland Park, 
Ill.; Yale school for boys, Chicago; professor 
of rhetoric and English literature in the Old 
University of Chicago, and in the University of 
Illinois. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The fall term of St. Paul’s school opened last 
week with 330 boys, the full capacity of the 
institution. About thirty-five boys will enter 
Yale, and twenty-five Harvard, this fall from 
the school. 

A special dispatch to the Boston Journal save : 


The first annual Dartmouth night was an un-} 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


Cocoas CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 

HIGHEST AWARDS 

Me from the great 

™ \ Industrial and Food 

EXPOSITIONS 
|) IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\ iew of the 
Caution: “Tmitations 


lof the labels and wrappers on our 
'goods, consumers should make sure 

at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


qualified success. President Tucker made 
introductory remarks, emphasizing Dartmouth’s 
history and paying tribute to its honored alumni. 
Ex-President Bartlett was the firstspeaker. He 
spoke of the associations connected with Dart- 
mouth and with the building in which the meet- 
ing was held. Other speakers were Judge 
Horace Russell, New York; Hon. Samuel 
McCall of the eighth Massachusetts congres- 
sional district; Dr. Connor, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Hon. J. B. Richardson of the Massachusetts 
bench; Hon. C. T. Gallagher, Boston, Mass. ; 
Hon. John A. Marden, Lowell, Mass.; M. B. 
Jones, 94. Mr. McCall, after speaking of the 
advantages of Dartmouth College, its thor- 
oughly equipped faculty, the simple and severe 
ideais with which from its earliest infancy it has 
inspired its students, said: ‘‘ I have heard and 
read of a good many rules for success, but they 
are much like rules for learning how to swim. 
If you trusted implicitly to the will, you would 
be very apt to drown before learning how to put 
it into practice. By far the most important 
thing is to make yourselves worthy of success ; 
and you cannot do better than by patient, well 
directed Iabor and by constantly keeping before 
your eyes the high ideals of your college life. 
The first will make you an efficient machine, 
but the second is of far higher consequence, 
because it will determine the direction of your 
efforts, and make you a force for good instead 
of evil. Although you may deserve to be fa- 
mous, you would far better remain obscure 
than gain a so-called success by a constant 
compromise of principles. You cannot always 
choose your weapons or allies. You will be 
pretty sure sometimes to make mistakes, but 
you will do well to think of them only long 
enough to guard against a repetition of them 
and to press forward again with a new courage 
under the same high standards. Then, if you 
win, you will enjoy your victory, and if you go 


down in the struggle,remember that the greatest 
of heroes have fallen upon the field of battle. 
and thatit is a great deal to have fought a brave, 
manly, and generous fight.” 


VERMONT. 


Hardwick.—The Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that co-operation in school work js 
necessary to make the schools successful. 
teachers cannot do it alone, however hard they 
may work; the parents can aid much, and the 
pupils can aid more; while all three working 
together make an irresistible combination. 
There are many ways in which parents can as- 
sist. The necessity of sympathy with the 
teacher, and the benefits of endeavoring to be- 
coming acquainted with her purposes and efforts 
was previously pvinted out. One other point, 
however, is quite as important. Parents should 
see that students observe regular study hours, 
Students who study outside the school are apt 
to forget the benefits of regular hours. [It js 
the only way that decisive results can be secured. 
Irregular hours of study lead to imperfect les- 
sons and seriously impair the educational ad- 
vantages of even good schools like our own. 
Regularity and punctuality are quite as im- 
portant as good teachers. Regular hours are 
essential to successful study. Definite results 
are impossible otherwise. During schoo! 
months the schools should be first. The time 
for education slips away too fast and anything 
that tends to demoralize the school or decrease 
the student’s capacity for study is an injury 
which cannot be repaired. Along these lines 
co-operation will be most effective. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association will meet at the school 
committee chamber, Mason street, Boston, Oc- 
tober 4, to discuss the following programme :— 

10.00 a.m. ‘Public School Work in Lan- 
guage and Grammar.” R. C. Metcalf, super- 
visor, Boston; Sarah IL. Arnold, supervisor. 
Boston; John T. Prince, agent state board. 

2.00 p.m. ‘* Physical Geography in the Gran- 
mar School.” Address by William Morris Davis, 
professor physical geography, Harvard College. 

2.30 p.m. ‘ Practical Results of Grammar 
School Enrichment.” Fifteen-minute addresses 
on algebra, geometry, physics, civil govern- 
ment, French, and Latin. By Superintendents 
E. Hunt, J. B. Gifford, S.'T. Dutton, and others. 


Chauncy Hall school began last week its six- 
ty-eighth year, with prospects promising a suc- 
cessful year. The school feels the loss of Mr. 
Ladd, formerly senior principal. No one will 
be appointed to fill his place. He stood for all 
that was upright and noble in character, and 
progressive in education; at the time of his 
death he was striving particularly for the es- 
tablishment of more laboratory work, and this 
policy will be continued in the school. 

Probably one of the best known men in South 
Boston, at least to the younger generation, is Mr. 


WORKS IN LITERATURE, 


For Instructors, Students, and Readers. 


IRVING’S 


Students’ edition. 


in Engl sh literature. 


I.—TALES OF A TRAVELER. 
Il.— THE ALHAMBRA, 


Ill. —-THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


535» 456, $6 00. 
Part I. 
Part IT.—( Completing the work.) 


in the time of Shakespeare,” etc., etc. 
volume (Sold separately. ) 

Part I. 

photogravure. 

Parts 


$5.50. (Now realy.) 


(In preparation.) 
tious research, minute scholarship, pleasantness of 


intimacy.’ — London Daily Chronicle. 


Il. — The Colonial 
cloth, $3.00. 


Time, 1697-17¢ 5. 


to fulfill our idea of such a history, 
of dispossession for many vears to come.” 


FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE, 


By Moses Corr TyLer, Professor of American History and Literature in Cornell. 
Agawam editicn, Vols. I. 


WORKS. 


Prepared for the use of classes in English Literature and for reading circles, 
and with special reference to the requirements of the colleges for matriculation examinati ns 
The only authorized issues; containing the c mplete revised text. 
Large 12mo, handsomely printed in a cl ar readable type, cloth extra, each $1.00. 

Edited with Notes by WiLLiAmM LYON PHELPS, A. M. ( Harvard 
Ph. D.( Yale), Instructor in English Literature at Yale. 

Edited by ARTHUR MARVIN, B. A. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature. 
Hopkins’ Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 

Edited by W. L. PHeLrs. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 


By CHAs. F. RICHARDSON, Professor of Literature in Dartmouth College. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. *- 
College edition, 2 vols. in one, 8vo, half leather, $3.50. 


-THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT. 
AMERICAN POETRY AND FICTION. 
‘A book that is a credit to the writerand to the nation, and which has a grand future.”’— Hartford fox 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


From'the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By J. J. JUSSERAND, author of ‘The English N. ve! 
lo be complete in three parts, each part forming one 


SvO, pp) xxii, 45. With frontispiece) 


ehed rape Aer fe without contradiction, that the marvelous story of our literature in its vital connection 
te origin and growth of the English people has never been treated with a greater union of consciet 


humor, picturesqueness of style, and sympatheti 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Vols. I. and 


and II. bound togetie!, 


its historic completeness, in its s 
et Ss, studious mastery of the subject, in its diligent devotion to details 
in its flavor of illustration and extract, and its stately and tinished sty le, it may confidently be expected 
and a place hitherto vaeant will be oceupied by it beyond the dar 
Literary World, 


27 West 23d Street. ‘ ; 
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YOU NEED THE 


— J. A. Graves, Principal 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


Holden System Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.”’ 


South Sehool, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards —all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Send NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(P. O. Box 643 


John F. Dwight, who for nearly eighteen years 
has been sub-master at the Lincoln and Thomas 
N. Hart schools, and who has just received his 
commission as principal of the latter school, 
vice Alonzo G. Ham, deceased. Mr. Dwight 
comes of a scholarly family. His father was 
the late Rev. John Dwight, a Congregational 
clergyman ; his mother, Mrs. Sarah A. Dwight. 
He was born at Plymouth, August 20, 1844, and 
was fitted for college at Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy. He graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1870, and almost immediately entered upon 
his life work as an educator. His first charge 
was as principal of the Rahway Institute, Rah- 
way, N. J., an English and classical school for 
boys and girls, with also a normal school de- 
partment for the training of teachers. He re- 
mained there six years. Later he was principal 
of the John Cummings grammar school in 
Woburn for one year, leaving there to accept 
the position of sub-master of the Lincoln school. 

Within a few months, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, 431 pupils of the public schools of West 
Springfield, 159 of Agawam, twenty-four 
of Montgomery, thirty-seven of Blandford, 
fifty-one of Granville, forty-seven of Win- 
chendon, forty-two of Washington, and twenty- 
four of Tolland have, with the consent of 
their parents, signed the total abstinence 
pledge of the society. It has been the experience 
of the society that at least three in every four 


who take this pledge in childhood live lives of | 


total abstinence from aléoholic drink. 

Sarah T. Allen, of Hadley, is first assistant in 
the high school at Adams, in place of Cora E. 
Lombard, who has gone to Europe for a year’s 
study. Regular appointments for grades are 
Orrin C. Martin of Cheshire, a graduate of this 
year’s class at Westfield normal school, Rose E. 
Bowe and Minnie E. Hughes, graduates of the 
local training class, and Susan Phillips, in place 
of Miss Flora M. Whipple,after teaching for- 
eight years very successfully. The new mem- 
hers of the training class are Mary E. Raidy, 
Carrie B. Fifield, and Mary C. Carney, all grad- 
uates of the local high school. No appoint- 


! 

ment has been made in place of Miss Carrie E. 
Carnes, who has had charge of the training work 
for nine years past, and who has now resigned, 
to study in Europe. The superintendent will 
have charge of the work. 

The Braintree school board has received the 
resignation of Dr. Frank W. Brett, principal of 
the Monatiquot school. Dr. Brett has been 
connected with the Braintree schools for the 
past two years, and has been a great favorite 
with his pupils. Dr. Brett wiil practice medi- 
cine in Braintree. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, opened Sep- 
tember 19, with every place full. There are 
registered from states west of the Mississippi 
18 pupils, and from states east of it, 109, of 

‘whom 51 are from New England. There are 
two from Canada. 

Professor Brick has affirmative answers from 
,the principals of Arms Academy at Shelburne 
Falls and the New Salem Academy in his plan 
for an association of the academies, in having a 
lecture course, and competition between the 
students in athletics, speaking, etc. The prin- 
cipal of the Deerfield Academy has written for 
further light. Through an error, an invitation 
was not extended to Hopkins Academy at Had- 
ley, and that was remedied later. There is no 
doubt but that an association of the kind pro- 
posed will be formed, and it is likely to include 
the academies of Bernardston, Shelburne Falls, 
Deerfield, New Salem, Hatfield, and Hadley. 

Miss Alice Brown of Palmer has taken a posi- 
‘tion in the high school at Fitchburg. 
| Powers’ Institute has opened for the fall term 
with fifty-five students, eighteen of them coming 
from out of town. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The three state normal schools, situated at 
New Britain, Willimantic, and New Haven, 
have opened for the fall term with about 
300 new pupils. There were 106 admissions 
at New Haven, 43 at Willimantic, and 150 
at New Britain. 

| Edmund B. Jennings, for nearly fifty years a 
| school teacher at New London, died on the eve 
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of his eighty-first birthday. He was born in 
Dalton, Mass., and went to New London in 
1836. He was a teacher in the Bartlett high 
school. 

Winsted. — 'The Gilbert school opened last 
week with about 125 pupils. John E. Clarke, 
Ph.D., late of the Pennsylvania charter school 
at Philadelphia, has been selected as principal. 
He is regarded as a man of rare ability. He was 
born in Pomfret, Me., and has taught more or 


less since his eighteenth year. He graduated 
from the Boston University in 1878, and was 
class speaker. In 1882 he received his degree 
from the same institution. He has taught as 
sub-master in the Gloucester high school, as 
sub-master and master in the Lynn high school, 


courses of study Jaid out, of four years each, 
though five years is recommended for the college 
course. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
New Haven, October 18. 


as master of the Chelsea high school, and of =~ 


late has been master of German in the William 
Penn charter school, Philadelphia. Professor 
Clarke’s assistant will be Herbert R. Moody, 
B.S. Mr. Moody was born in Chelsea, Mass., 
and obtained his education in the public schools 
of Chelsea and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has taught three years in the 
chemical department of the institute at which 
he finished his education. 

There are four other teachers. Miss Alice 
W. Emerson was born in Methuen, Mass. She 
obtained her education in the public schools of 
Methuen and at Wellesley College, graduating 
from the latter place with the degree of A. B. 
She has taught for the last year in the West 
Winsted high school. Miss Jeannette Wendell 
was born in Buffalo, and in addition to her 
public school education has attended Radcliffe 
College, the Berlitz School of Languages and 
Lawrence School of Languages. Miss Florence 
W. Lampson was born in Boston. In 1888 she 
graduated from the Boston University, to which 
college she returned fora post-graduate course. 
She took a teacher’s course at Harvard, studied 
one year at Leipsig, Germany, and also attended 
lectures at the college in Paris. Miss Dutting, 


| 


who has taught in the schools here for the past | 


C. A. Nichols Co., 


three years, has been engaged to teach music, 
and Miss Carrie Doughty of Winsted, who will 
also teach in the West Winsted school, has been 
engaged toinstructindrawing. There are three 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
i (A Phosphorised 
on Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— A life-like portrait of Henry W. Grady is 
the frontispiece of the September number of the 
Chautauquan. It accompanies an appreciative 
biographical sketch of this great Southerner by 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. The following articles from the table of 
contents show the attractive character of the 
September issue: ‘*‘ Notable Inns Around Lon- 
don,” by Nettie Louese Beal; ‘‘ The Arts and 
Industries of Venice,” by P. Molmenti; ‘t The 
Dominion of Canada,” by W. H. Withrow; 
‘*Qutdoor Sports in and Around New York,” 
by John H. Mandigo; ‘“*Summer Outings in 
Europe,” by M. Jules Rochard; ‘‘ Fresh Air 
Work in New York City,” by William H. Tol- 
man, Ph.D.; ‘* Constantinople,” by Professor 
J. P. Mahaffy, M. A’; ‘* Lands of the English 
Tongue,”’ by S. Parkes Cadman; ‘ The Ideal 
Hostess,” by Emily Huntington Miller; ‘‘Some 
Feathered Artists,’ by Colette Smiley; ‘‘ Ger- 
man Schools,” by Mrs. M. A. Waddell Rodger ; 
‘* How to Find Animals in the Woods,”’ by Dr. 
W.; ‘Dora d’Istria,” by Lillian Whiting; 
‘*Glimpses of Noble Lives,” by Grace H. 
Dodge. The ‘‘ Editor’s Outlook” treats of 
‘* Thinking, Feeling, and Doing,” and ‘ The 
Kindergarten of the Church.” 


— Among the features of the Writer (Bos- 
ton) for September are a practical article on 
‘** How to Write Stories for Boys,” by William 
O. Stoddard, and an article equally practical 
and timely on ‘‘ How to Report a Yacht Race,” 
by William E. Robinson, the yachting editor of 
the Boston Globe. Inthe same number a series 
of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors ”’ is be- 
gun by William Hayes Ward, of the Jndepend- 
ent, who tells what the Independent wants, and 
does not want, in the way of MSS. This series 
will be continued in the Writer monthly by 
the editors of other leading American periodi- 
cals, and will be of the greatest value to all peri- 
odical contributors. Other interesting features 
are a complete reference list of literary articles 
in periodicals, helpful hints and suggestions for 
writers, answers to literary queries, and live 
notes of literary news, including announcement 
of the establishment of new periodicals, the 
failure or suspension of old ones, and a record 
of all changes in the publishing world. The 
Writer is well worth its subscription price of 
one dollar a year, and is published by the 
Writer Publishing Company, P. O. box 1905, 
Boston. 


— The American Magazine of Civics, edited 
by Andrew J. Palm and Henry Randall Waite, 
has, in the September number, articles on ‘*The 
Problem of the City,” by Thomas E. Will; ‘A 


Standard of Value,”’ by Ellen Battelle Dietrick ; 
Abolition of Poverty,” by Warden Gra- 
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ham; ‘‘About Production,” by E. P. Powell; 
‘‘Is Prosperity in Sight?” a symposium, by 
Washington E. Connor, John Claflin, William 
P. St. John, George Gunton, and Frederic R. 
Coudert. Other articles on ‘Problems of Gov- 
ernment,” and on ‘‘ Blind Partizanship and Po- 
litical Cofruption,” and ‘‘ The Civic Outlook,” 
make a valuable number. Price, $3.00 a year, 
25 cents acopy. New York: Andrew J. Palm. 


— The Magazine of Art for October has for 
a frontispiece “An Old Buck,” a photo-etching, 
by L. Gautier; ‘‘At the Bookstalls,” by Jean 
Sala; and a “Study,” by Frank Dicksee, R. A. 
The articles are ‘‘ George Clausen, A. R. A.,” 
by Walter Armstrong, with a portrait of George 
Clausen, and six illustrations from his works ; 
‘The Place of Sculpture in Daily Life,” III.— 
Monuments, by Edmund Gosse, with an illus- 
tration; poem, words by Dr. King, bishop 
of Chichester (1591), illustrated by R. C. W. 
Bunny; ‘ Our Graphic Humorists,”— William 
Hogarth.—II.— by Joseph Grego, with three 
illustrations; ‘‘ Lace at the South Kensington 
Museum,” by Alan Cole, with twelve illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ The Salon of the Champ de Mars,” by 
Claude Phillips, with six illustrations; ‘ The 
Medallion Portraits on the Exterior of the New 
National Portrait Gallery,” with ten illustra- 
tions; ‘“‘ Pyrcroft House,” by Percy Fitzgerald, 
with three illustrations by W. C. Keene; and 
‘*The Chronicle of Art,’ with twelve illustra- 
tions. Price, $3.50 a year, 25 cents a copy. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 


— Fiction and travel are the strong points in 
the September Cosmopolitan. Conan Doyle, 
H. H. Boyesen, and Clark Russell are among 


the story-tellers. A well-known New York 


lawyer relates the story of ‘‘A Famous Crime” 
—the murder of Doctor Parkman by Professor 
Webster. A delightful sketch of ‘ An English 
Country-house Party ” is from the pen of Nina 
Larré Smith—the house at which she visited, 
being no less than the historic Abbotsford. 
‘The Realm of the Wonderful ” is descriptive 
of the strange forms of life discovered by sci- 
ence in the ocean’s depths, and is superbly illus- 
trated by the author, who is a member of the 
Smithsonian staff. An article on Cuba is timely. 
Without unnecessary description of the famous 
yachts now so much talked of, the Cosmopolitan 
presents four full-page illustrations showing 
these noted boats. 


— The September Jenness Miller Monthly is, 
as usual, full of entertainment and instruction. 
It has generous up-to-date hints for women, 
from the most helpful advice on the feeding of 


school children up to a description of the most 
advanced educational processes of the day. 
The able article, ‘‘Chats with Singing Students” ; 
Mrs. Jenness Miller’s contribution to the Physi- 
cal Culture Series; the admirable chapter on 
** Occupations for Women,” which is of partic- 
ular interest to those women who have to earn 
their own living; the ‘‘ Fashionable Hints for 
September,” written from the Jenness Miller 
standpoint —any of these is worth many times 
the few pennies charged for the Monthly. 


—(Godey’s Magazine for September falls into 
the spirit of the month and treats us to a fine 
drawing of Defender under full sail, by Parker 


Newton (on the cover), and a leading article on 
‘*The Pleasures of Yachting,” by Jesse Albert 
Locke. Very timely and able is Rupert Hughes’ 
article on the ‘‘Cuban Revolution.” ‘‘ Recent 
Amateur Photography ” and ‘‘ Women Writers 
of the Day ” offer fine opportunities for illus- 
tration and anecdote. A good variety of fiction 
is given in stories by James Burton Reynolds, 
Lucy Cleveland, Frank Chaffee, and E. J. Car- 
penter. Godey’s differs from the other ten-cent 
magazines in the number of original drawings it 
uses and in its fashion department, which makes 
it so attractive to the women of the family. The 
Godey Company, 52-54 Lafayette place, New 
York. 


— The October /arper’s is one of the most 
attractive issues of the year. Only a lover of 
woods and streams could have written “At the 
Sign of the Balsam Bough.’’ The writer, Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, makes the reader wonder 
whether after all much of the so-called civiliza- 
tion is worth while. ‘Alone in China,” by 
Julian Ralph, deals chiefly with the troubles of 
an American bride in the oriental home of her 
Chinese husband. A charming article describes 
the pleasures of the British royal family at Bal- 
moral, Queen Victoria’s Highland home. An 
important paper is on ‘* The Future in Relation 
to American Naval Power,” by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. navy. New light is thrown upon 
Dante’s. character, through Monsignor Bernard 
O’Reilly, it being reminiscences of descendants 
of the poet. Brander Matthews writes on ‘‘The 
Gift of Story-Telling,’’ and Richard Harding 
Davis on ** Three Gringos in Central America.” 
Charles Dudley Warner, in the “ Editor’s 
Study,” writes entertainingly of the progress of 
civilization in England, which he finds evident 
in the increased gayety of the people, in the 
quiet and beauty of London, and the growth of 
democracy, which is going on rapidly in spite of 
the queer and contradictory survival of British 
caste. Mr. Warner's first poem also appears in 


this number, Itis a sonnet called ‘‘ Bookra,” 


—The Political Science Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, which is edited by the university fac- 
ulty of political science of Columbia College, 
has articles on ‘‘ The Gold Standard in Recent 
Theory,’ by Professor J. B. Clark; ‘‘ Ideal of 
the American Commonwealth,” by Professor J. 
W. Burgess; ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s First Constitu- 
tion,” by Paul L. Ford; ‘‘The Tennis Court 
Oath,” by Professor J. H. Robinson; “ The 
Study of Statistics,” by Professor R. Mayo- 
Smith; and ‘‘ Labor and Politics in England,” 
by Professor James Mavor. The reviews and 
book notes are exhaustive and valuable. Price, 
$3.00 a year, single copy 75 cents. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 


— Outing for September is a finely illustrated 

number, full of seasonable sketches of forest 

and field. A beautiful double frontispiece shows 
the fleet rivals Defender and Valkyrie III. in 
full racing trim. A series of fine half-tones 
shows the Yale, Cambridge, and New York Ath- 
letic club teams, which will strive for interna- 
tional honors. Other choice illustrations include 
the crews of Defender and Valkyrie IIT., scenes 
at the canoe camp, polo, Lenz’s tour awheel, 
coon hunting, muscallonge fishing, shooting, 
and running rapids. New York: Outing Pub- 
lishing Company. 


—The Eclectic Magazine for September has 
nineteen admirable selections from foreign peri- 
odicals. If one wants the complete text of 
articles appearing in the best of the old world 
reviews and magazines, the Eclectic Magazine is 
the one to subscribe for. The editorial work 
of selection is always performed with care and 
discretion. Price, $5.00 a year, 45 cents a 
copy. New York: 144 Eighth street. E. R. 
Pelton, publisher. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
September has a report of the committee on 
science and arts on ‘* The Pelton Water 
Wheel.” Also an article on ‘‘ Rainfall and 
Typhoid Fever,” by Dr. William C. Day. The 
usual reports of ‘‘ Sections of the Institute,” and 
the ‘‘ Notes and Comments,” are this month of 
unusual interest. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents 
acopy. Philadelphia. 


— With the current issue the New England 
Kitchen changes its name to the American 
Kitchen Magazine. ‘There is no change in the 
management of the magazine nor inits purpose. 
This magazine stands for the whole broad sub- 
ject of modern science applied to the home. 
Boston: Home Science Publishing Company. 
$1.00 a year. 

—Among authors sketched in the Magazine 


of Poetry for September are John Milton, 
George Frederick Root, and Margaret Deland. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Our Day for September; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Springfield, O. 

The New England Kitchen Magazine for Septem- 
ber; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science 
Publishing Company. 

The Arena for September ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The School Review for September; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Hamilton, 

* The|Magazine of Poetry and Literary Review for 
September ; terms, $2.00 a year. Buffalo, N.Y. 

American Kitchen Magazine for September ; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston. 

Werner's Magazine for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 

“ Lend a Hand for September; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The New World for September ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Political Science Quarterly for September; terms, 
$3.00 ¢ goad Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Chaperone for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Louis: Chaperone Magazine. 

American Magazine of Civics for September ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York, Andrew J. Palm & Co. 

The Pansy for September ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The Magazine of Art for September; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 
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cREAM CATARRH 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 

HEALS THE SORES. 

Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold, 

Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


and Smell, y \ 


iT WILL cuRE. COLD 'N HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED, 
Inal ennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 

rawing, and English branches— Art and French 
especially. Good salary. ee 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Roaton, Mass, 

WANTED. 

A lady teacher to give instruction ina first-class 
family in Kentucky, to three daughters, 12, 14, and 
16 years old, in English, French, German, or Latin, 


once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 


and piano music. Salary, $300 and house. Apply at}, 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


WINTER PLANS for MENTAL CULTURE 


The fall of the year finds multitudes of men 
and women planning for definite lines of work 
in the direction of self-culture. It is at this 


time of year that the famous Chautauqua Read- 
ing Circle adds thousands of readers to is mem- 
bership. Busy men and women learn to appre- 
ciate the fact that system is essential if they 
would make mental progress, and the C.L. S.C. 
plan offers not only system, but a stimulus, to 
carry through the undertaking. As this is the 
‘American year’ in the C. L.S. C., patriotic 
Americans generally will be glad to improve the 
opportunity which it offers. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

ARL SCHOENHOF, 


T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 

14 Ashburton PI., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please se: d for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of //r''! 
Examples, makes the 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Biaine’s 25 

Manual 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyoue 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestion® 
that may point the way to a fortune. 4 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intense interest. Limp Cloth 25¢., Stiff Cloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send for 6 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

EB. A. WEEKS & 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Subscribers to the JOUR, \! 
can have their subseriptio's 
advanced six months by sen’ 
ing a new yearly subscriptio! 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 


3 Somerset st,, Boston, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. 


Taylor. The Warner Chinas | THE STRONGEST Single he had was your sentence: He is quite as good a 
The Psychology of Number.. McLellan and Dewey I). Applet 5 C mh Ay tendent Ge ‘riffi Thi _ man as Mr. Conan was when he came to you.” So writes Superin- 
Stories of PI eton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 cipal of Sept. 10, notifying us of the election of one of our candidates as prin- 
‘ “ “ 1,00 SCHOO! NO, 20, at $1,000, We sent Mr. Conan there two years ago, ¢ ROO, jus 
rhe Management.............. Tompkins. Ginn & Co., Boston, —— | elected principal of one of the ward schools in Syracuse at 81 Rapid 
Respousive Wore eee Van Dyke “ “ — Ra los 9 yep. ry ty Dr. Griffith when he came here for a principal. The new man is built of the sanie 

Ry | ial—the 80 at ZTOWS as Opportun- There are scores of teacher i 
Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 1.00 18 fills every place fully. S | NG LE whose aoe 
Some § Starr. “ “ 1.00 | they were when this agency was started, and who will tell you that all the increase 18° aith 
The ( +. at i rease 1s due to our fai 
rie of Pas 1.00 the m, and the stimulus and we have given them to reach higher things. The possibilities of 
Hamlet ple [Ka Macmillan & Co.,N. Y. 4.00 dy been dreamed of yet.” Twenty years ago $5,000 was looked upon as the maximum, only 
Shakespeare's “ “ “ | be obtained by an occasional college president or city superintendent. Now that is 
Introduction to the Study of Zoblogy................. Lindsay. “ “ “ 1.60] Salary for assistants, while $5,000, $7,000, $10,000 salaries pa every year more — oo hanna 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner 


Lives of Cornelius Nepos. 


Herrick (Ed.}. Longmans, Green, & Co..N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


— No department of educational work is more 
important, and none is so much neglected, as 
that of designing apparatus for the laboratory 
teaching. This work, to be carried on success- 
fully, requires practical and professional teach- 
ing of the teacher, combined with good business 
ability. In the name of science teaching, we 
are pleased to note the advent of the L. E. 


Knott Apparatus Co., 14 Ashburton place, 
Boston. The name of Mr. Knott, formerly of 
the Franklin Educational Co., is already fa- 
miliar in connection with the apparatus bus- 
iness; while that of Mr. Cate, of the B. M. C., 
Durfee high school, Fall River, is equally well 
associated with practical and progressive science 
teaching. May the new firm meet with the suc- 
cess it deserves. 


THE JouRNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 


Teac Cc ti 
Teachers Wanted! woot, 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


West Newton English and Classical School 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL. 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, MAss. 


13 weeks, the Pathfinder, that successful na- 

tional newspaper for teachers, students, and 
ALL BUSY PEOPLE. Fresh every week from the 
Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal current events 
paper by schools and current-topics clubs all over the 
country. Clean, condensed, classified, comprehen- 
sive, non-partisan, and entertaining. Gives facts— 
not opinions. Current-topics prize contests quar- 
terly. No schoolroom complete without it. No 
teacher can afford to do without it. $1.00 a year; 60 
cents in clubs. Address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


1 5 CENTS, with this ad., brings you on trial for 


Grand Union Hotel, 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, } 
* PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YorK. ¥ 


“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” } 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 1895. 
Dr. Hiram Oreutt— 

Dear Sir: Mr. D was elected last evening to 
our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 
graph, and has accepted the position. I feel we 
have been fortunate in securing such a man, and 
wish to thank you sincerely for your patient and un- 
failing courtesy. Very truly, H. A. SIMONDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— He bought a forty-story house ; 
And now his gladdened eyes 
Can almost read his title clear 
To mansions in the skies. 
—Lndianapolis Journal. 


— WHERE DIDI GET THIS DREADFUL CovGH? 
No matter; the great question is, How shall I 
get rid of it? Use THE PINEOLA BALSAM, 
a soothing combination of the remedies nature 
has put in the pine and other balsamic trees. 
It cures the inflammation and tickling in the 
throat, and if taken in time will prevent the 
spread of the disease to the lungs. Ely’s Pine- 
ola Balsam is strongly recommended in cases of 
asthma. Twenty-five cents is the price. Tell 
the neighbors about it. 


— Mary had a little lamb, 
It follosed her each day 
Till Mary put the bloomers on, 
And then it ran away. 
—Evchanege. 


Mas. WinsLtow’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— ‘ Truth spoken at length loses its strength.” 
— Golden Rule. 


T. V. Powderly, of Pa., ex- 

} General Master Workman Knights 
of Labor, Henry De H. Waite ot Ohio, 
retired army oflicer and kinsman of 
Chief Justice Waite, Mrs. A.D. Leach, 
of Indiana, a stenographer, J. Il. 
Zuver, of Michigan, a farmer’s son, 


W. G. Bessy, of Michigan, a school 
teacher, J. M. Boyer, of Ohio, a drug- 

ist, W. I. Vawter of Oregon, a banker, 

obert MeCrory, of Ohio, a county 
oflicer, J. H. Murphy, foreman of the 
U. P. R’y. Shops, Utah, and hundreds 
besides studied law with us by 
mail, and are now practicing suc- 
cessfully. The story of their success 
and how you can accomplish the 
sume results is told in «a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
hundred testimonials, from every 
State and every class, sent you free 
on your request. Address 

The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
Department M, DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


Educational /nstitutions. 
COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


mon, and the end is not yet. 


SUPPORT 


There is a future,for teachers who deserve it .......... 


Barnes. American 8. S Union, Phila. 1.25 

Mackail. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY : c. Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 

2 CHE Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 3700 
ercy Jenkins, N. Y. Th TEA RS »tished in ositions Filled, 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. rather than those without positions. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school w 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. 
NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia. : ©. P. ROGERS, Manager. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools, and Famili 
and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New Enyland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 
DR. ORCUTT— 
My Dear Sir: Mr. L. W. A——— has been,elected teacher of Drawing 
in this city, at a salary of $1,000 per year. We thank you very much 
for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection, 
Respectfully, D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, See. 
seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
Teachers vices rendered. korms and circulars free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1204 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 


be Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, C, 


| F. B SPAULDING, Manager, 
(eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


[#95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. 


cations from school officials. 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


Agency Manual >< 211 Wabash 
free to any Avenue, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Kvidence: *“ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, —-— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mer., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a i ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 


+ » 
competent Teachers. + iif Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


87 West 10th St., NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
ba Ke have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking bhange RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at Room C, 
237 Vine Street. 


‘NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New PustisHinG Company, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE “NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BoyDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Savem, Mass. 
. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Principal, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, MASs. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


an increased salary, should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
= Tne WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


iS F TEACHERS Thi rency ‘rates in the South. 
SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Age ncy operates ; 
Rootes Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7—w tf HARRY E. JOYNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, M1. 
Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. * 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 
BLANK FREE. 


Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully reoommended to parents. Selling 
renting vf school property. 
Best references furnished. 

50 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth § PB 

NEW YORK CITY. 


a situation. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


of recognized ability wanted for 
TEACHERS h-grade positions in Penn- 
syllvania and other States. Send for circulars. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 
Myers, Manager (llth year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
Ww plese mention this Journal. 


w 
Teachers Wanted, | mo. 
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Our Standard Reference Works 


INCLUDE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequaled by any other 
encyclopedia, either in Europe or abroad. 
In ten volumes. Cloth, $30. Sheep, $40. Half Morocco, $45. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893 just issued. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the Wofld, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent and 
authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, 
banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 

Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. 


Patent Index, 75 cents additiosal. 


One volume. Large 8vo. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be 


gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


One volume. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, #15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and 
it is so accepted by the great body of literary men. The truth of this statement may 
be readily ascertained by an inspection of our literary productions, partictlarly in 
regard to the spelling of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found 
that IN AT LEAST THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STANDARD WORKS OF THE LANGUAGE, 
AND IN MOST OF THE LEADING PERIODICALS, the orthography is. according to 
Worcester. 

Sheep, 810. 


Large 8vo. 


Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Large 4to. Half Ryssia, #12.00, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


By THE LATE WALTER BAGEHOT. 
I. ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


Edited by RIcHARD Huron. 


Il. LITERARY STUDIES. 


Edited with a Prefatory Memoir, by RicHARD HOLT Hutton. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. $3.75. 


Ill. BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Edited by RicHARD HoLtT Hutton. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


Crowa 8vo. $1.25. 


15 East 16th St., 
New York. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS SCHOOL OFFICERS 


attention of 
To this fact. 


Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 


The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘* Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world, 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 

Write for full parti i i Ss. 
NOT IN THE TRUST! full particulars and prices before placing orders 


we are the largest handlers | §/@tington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards 
in the United States. JAS. L, Footer, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


$75 A MONTH—EVENINGS, TO 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular system of 
Physical Training in Penmanship, at their own 
homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, controlled— 


speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, better re- 
sults. Less expense, bigger income—easy to learn— 
easy to teach. Beautiful parchment Diploma granted. 
Our $4.25 teacher’s and agent’s Outfit, which enables 
you to graduate at home and make $75 a month, even- 
ings, sent for $1, and brought back if not satisfactory. 
Consists of (1) Self-instructor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 75c. 
(2) Business Penman, monthly, 1 year, 12 pp., 9x15, 25c. 
(3) Pocket Manual, 40 pp., cloth, common branches in 
a nut-shell, 25c. (4) Mail course, 4 lessons, written 
letters, copies, etc., $2. (5) Ad. outfit, $1. We want 
more teachers and agents, hence the $1 offer. Send 
2-cent stampand see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


of Geography are those 
based upon elementary 
work in Physical Geog- 
raphy. 


The Best 


Systems 
Kiemm’s the only relief maps 


for pupils’ practice in 
Physical Geography. 


Relief Maps 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.00. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
TIONS to the JOURNAL Or 
EDUCATION will secure one 


year’s subscription freo, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHY NOT USE GOOD BOOKS YOUR SCHOOL? 


Better a poor teacher than poor books. All work requires good tools, brain work the best of all. Good books 


are to be had, if you know where to get them. 


We do not publish many titles ; we prefer a few, and to 


have them good. Some are strictly text-books; others are for supplementary use. A selected list follows: 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. This work is the outgrowth of actual 
class-room experience, and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is 
the best and most popdlar text-book extant. Cloth, $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. (In press.) A work representing the 
most advanced thought upon the subject of Elocution. The departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, and Physical Training are exceptionally full and concise. Cloth, $1.25. 

HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION. By Joun H. Becure.. Contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged, with their pronun- 
ciation clearly indicated. Cloth, 50 cents. 

PUNCTUATION. By PAUL ALLARDYCE. This author is everywhere recognized as authority upon 
Punctuation. The most practical, concise, comprehensive, and interesting book on the subject. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

LETTER WRITING. By AGNES H.Morron. A most intelligent and thoroughly literary work, and 
yet at the same time the most practical for the conduct of Business and Social Correspondence. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


POCKET TRANSLATIONS 


These Translations follow the original text literally, thus forming a valuable help to the student. 
Pleasing sketches of the authors appear in the form of an introduction to each of the volumes, 
giving an insight into their lives and the circumstances attending the appearance of their 
works, and will awaken fresh interest in both the text and the authors. 

Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 
HORACE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Five books. 


CJESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Six books. 
CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. 
VIRGIL’S AZNEID. Six books. 


READING AND RECITATION BOOKS 


SHOEMAKER'’S BEST SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. Formerly ‘‘ The Elocu- 
tionist’s Annual.’’ Each number is compiled bya different elocutionist of prominence, thus 
securing the choicest pieces. It is beyond doubt the best series of speakers published. Con- 
tains gems from all leading authors. In handsome new cover. Number 23 just out. Paper 
binding, each, 30 cents. Cloth binding, each, 50 cents. 


BEST THINGS FROM BEST AUTHORS, Seven volumes. In new binding. Each volume con- 
tains three numbers of Shoemaker’s Best Selections, in the order of their issue. The collection 
is valuable not only for readings and recitations, but containing the choicest selections from 
leading English and American authors, it is a veritable encyclopedia of literature, and a 
sima]l library in itself. Clogh binding, each, $1.50. Full set,7 vols., in a box, special price, $7.00. 


There are special prices to teachers, as well as liberal discounts for introduction. 


is sent with every order, or can be had for the asking. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By Dr. EpwARpD Brooks, A.M. A narrative in simple prose of 
the leading incidents of one of the greatest literary works of the world, the Iliad of Homer. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By Dr. EpWARD Brooks, A.M. A companion volume to The 
Story of the Iliad, written in the author’s characteristic, simple, graceful, and interesting style. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES. By Mrs. J.W.SHOEMAKER. A combination of music, recital, 
and esthetic action, arranged in a manner to produce a harmonious effect, both to the eye and 
ear. Contains fourteen beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

EXTEMPORE SPEECH. BY WILLIAM PITTENGER. This volume appeals to all who have plans 
to present and opinions to express upon current questions and who desire to marshal their 
thoughts and words so as to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By WILLIAM PITTINGER, In addition to other valuable in 
formation, this book gives alist of over two hundred questions for debate, with a half-dozen 
outlines for argument on each subject, on both affirmative and negative. Cloth, 50 cents. 

QUOTATIONS. By AGNES H. Morton. A clever combination of pithy quotations, selected from : 
great variety of sources, alphabetically arranged by subject. Contains all the familiar and pop- 
ular quotations in current use, together with many rare and choice bits of prose and verse. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By JOHN H. BECHTEL. This volume treats in a brief, interesting, and chatty 
manner of the faults that are most common in every-day speech. It is not simply a collection of 
* don’ts,”’ but it gives the reason for not doing. Cloth, 50 cents. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By Joun H. BecuTeEL. This complete and practical work will be 
found to meet the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, 
and the wide-awake boy or girl at school. Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE ART OF CONVERSATION, By J. P. MAHAFFY. Of all the accomplishments prized i? 
modern society, that of being agreeable in conversation holds the first place. This is a thor 
oughly practical work on this most important subject. Cloth, 50 cents. 

READING AS A FINE ART. By ERNEsT LEGOUVE. This excellent work is everywhere recog 


nized as authority upon the subject of public reading, and jt is therefore invaluable to ever) 
public reader and speaker. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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